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Births’ 


On June 29th, at her residence, Water!oo-quadrant, Auckland, 
N.Z., the wife of Ralph Keesing, Esq., of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at 61, Elizabeth-street, Cheetham Hill-road, 
Manchester, the wife of Mr. Adam Sampson, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at 8, St. Marks street, Goodman’s-fields, the 
wife of Mr. Isasc Franklin, of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Brunswick House, Clifton Gardens, Maida 
Hill, the wife of Solomon Benjamin, Esq., of a daughter, 

. On the 14th inst., at 30, Woburn-place, Russell-square, the wife 
of Mr. Hyam Jonas, prematurely, of a daughter, which survived 
only two days. 

Un Sunday, the 15th ins+., at 4, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, 
the wife of Mr. Alfred A. Solomon, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at 56, Myddleton-square, Islington, the wife 
of Chas. Elkan, Esq., ofa daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at 23, Russell-street, Landport, the wife of 
Mr. Isaac Levi, of ason, 

Marriages. 

On the 17th September, 1865, at the Synagogue, Dresden, 
Saxony, by the Rey. the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Landau), Mr. Joseph 
Askonas, of this city, late of Melbourne, Australia, to Miss 
Ludmilla, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Isaac Ascherberg, of 


Dresden. 
Deaths. 


nthe 13th instant, at her residence, 258, City road, Esther 
Wife of the late Abraham Pinto, in the 78th year of her age, mich 
lamented by her family and a large circle of friends. 


ELIAZER HEILBRON, of 44, Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury-square, has REMOVED to 38, CANONBURY 
BURY, ISLINGTON. 


OAD, CANON 


MAIDEN LANE SYNAGOGUE, 
HE Rev. the CHIEF RABBI will pay his ANNUAL 
Official VISIT to this Congregation on SABBATH NEXT, 
and will on that occasion Deliver a Sermon. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 

‘O.MORROW (Saturday), the Uct., Mr. MORRIS 

‘| JOSEPH (of the Jews’ College) will Deliver a Discourse 

atthe JEWS' INFANT SCHOOL, Commercial-street, White- 

chapel, at Half-past One o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service 
at One. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
ANTED MASTERS for Two Boys ready to leave the 
. Institution. Apply by letter, or personally, to Mr. 
Franklin, at 45, Leman-street, E. 


[rere HOSPITAL, Oct. 2np, 1865.—QUARTERLY 


RETURN of ADMISSIONS of ACCIDENTS and other 
ases, from July Ist to Sept. 30th, 1860; 


In patients Accidents 

- Other QSCS <cce 5 

Out-patients } Other cases....06 3,553 


7,461 
Total | 8,589 
Total number of Patients since Ist January a 
(exclusive of trifling casualties and other ee . 
cases not requiring continuous treatment .. 23,083 


the House Committee : 
WM. J. NIXON, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, Bisuorscatsé, N.E. 
. YHE only Hospital in the City where SPECIAL PRO. 
. “VISION is made for the Sick Poor of the JEWISH 


“ommaunity. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers. — Messrs, 


Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62, 
L. ADOLPHUS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
CLOTHIER, HABIT. -MAKER, 
ann OUTFITTER, 
74, \LEADENHALL Street, Ciry, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public gene- 
rally, that his stock for the Autamn and Winter seasons is 
now ready, and consists of every novelty in fabric and design for 
| OVERCOATS, 
MORNING COATS, 
WAISTCOATS, TROUSERS 


AND 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 

L. Adolphus takes this ghee to offer his sincere thanks 
for the libe: al patronage he has hitherto received, and refers with 
satisfaction to his acknowledged reputation for perfection in cut 
and fit, which, together with quality, st le, and moderate charges 
will, he feels satisfied, fully maintain his position as @ FIRST 
GLASS MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, and OUT- 


R 
ADOLPHUS, 74, Leapenuaty Street, CIty. 


‘on’s own premises, none to equal them. 


‘dentally stepping on an imperfect grating, fell, and was so frightfully 


Jew is moved to alleviate distress, this Appeal will notbe made in 


Contributions wiil be gladly received by Mr. A, Nathan, East 
_ Hartlepool ; 
“and at the Jewish Chronicle office. . 


8. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC. 

M IONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
JF french, Italiaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English ie: Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manget. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
to which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainments, All 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver aud 


N.B.—Noc. nie ant e Gravel-iuns 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
N the 16th of August, while pursuing his calling, a poor 
wen, JACOB YOUNKMAN, a hawker, at Hartlepool, acci 


injured that, after lingering in the most agonising state for a fort- 
night, died, leaving a widow (far advanced in pregnancy), and 
three smal! children entirely ynprovided for. Itis hoped that a 
sufficient sum will be collected to enable the poor woman (after 
her confinement) to commence a little business. It is further 
hoped that at this season of charity, when the heart of every 


Mr. Asher Green, 19, Scarbrough-street, E., London ¢ 


| 


previously announced £7 7s. Since received=V. 


CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF 


ENGLAND ( Limited. 
COPIES of the HALF-YEARLY REPORT and BALANCE- 
SHEET issued to the shareholders this day, can be nad on appli- 


cation at the Company’s offices. 
ALFRED Secretary. 
17 and 18, Cornhill, London, October 13, 1965. 


HE CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF 
ENGLAND (Limited), 

NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, that the HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgste-street, London, on TUESDAY, the 
24th October,at ll o’ clock a.m, precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving the Directors’ and Auditors’ Report and balance-sheeet, 
and for declaring a dividend. 

‘The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from Satur- 
day, the 2st, to Saturday, the 28th October, both days inclusive. 

- By order of the Coart of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

17 and 18, Cornhil!, London, Oct. 6, 1865, 


HE CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF 
ENGLAND Limited). 
Capital £4,000,000, in 200,000 shares of £20 each. 
Capital Subscribed, 100,000 shares (first issue), £2,000,000. 
Capital paid up thereon (£5 per share), £500,000. 
Reserve Fund, £590,000. 
Dividend Reserve Fuud, £70,000, 
Di 
The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
JAMES LEVICK, Esq., Merchant., King’s Arms-). 
yard, Deputy 
JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq., Chairman ( Governors. 
of the Alliance Bank, Limited. 7 
James Childs, Esq., London. 7 
William Dent, sen., Esq., Chairman of the Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company (Limited). . 
Alexander Dunbar, Esy., Old Broad-street, London. 
Charles Ellis, Esq.. Lloyd's. 
—— Hakim, Esq. Manes. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, and Co.) 
ondon. 
William Harrison Esq. (Messr¥ Young, Harrison, and Bevan), 
Director of the Thames and Mersev Insurance Company. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq, (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and Co) 
London, 
Charles E. Newbon, Esq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., , Rusaellyequare, London. 
Joseph Mackrili Smith, Esq. (M@ssrs. Mackrill Smith and Co.) 
Old Broad-street, London, 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 
James White, Esq., M.P. , 
Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., Managing Director. 
BANKERS. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank, Limited. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, an. Smiths, 
The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its Branches in Ireland, 


) The Alliance Bank ( Limited). London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 


SOLICUPORS, 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Offices, 17 and 18, Cornhi!l, London, 


vi DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY 
‘HE CREDiT FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF) 
ENGLAND (Limited). 
RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. 

This Company receives Money on DEPOSIT in sums of £10 and 
upwards, at the undermentioned rates, from this day UNTIL 
FURTHER NOTICE, viz. :— 

At fourteen days’ notice ....:........- 6 percent, per annum. 
At one month's pet cent. per annum. 
FOR FIXED PERIODS OF 

Not less than 3 months and upto6months 5} percent. per annuum. 
Beyond 6 months and up to g months... 6 percent. per annum, 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months.. 6} percent. per annum. 
Beyond 12 months, and up to 24 months 64 per cent. perannum. 

Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom 
allcommunications must be addressed, 


By order of the Cou 


rt, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
Nos, 7 and 18, Cornhill, London Oct. 9, 1865. 


AMSGATE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a first class China 

Glass, and General Furnishing Business, situated in one of 

the principal streets of the Towii, adjoining the market place. 

Plate Glass Front. Six years lease to run. Invoice value of stock, 
£500. Address 6. Barnett jun., 67, Queen-street, Ramsgate. 


OR SALE, TWO BH 5, having been examined by 

Dr. Adler, with Silver Bells, and Pointer, &c., and a 

beautifully embroidered Mantle, ornamented with silver gilt fringe. 
May be viewed at Messrs. Jonas Bros., 34, Ely-place, Holborn. 


ANTED, a first-class TRAVELLER, to represent a 
wholesale Jewellery ‘house. One accustomed to the trade 
preferred. Must be prepared with good references or security. 
Apply to J. B., Office of Jewish Chronicle. 


\ ANTED by a person of the Jewish persuasion, aSITUA- 
TION as COOK or HOUSEKEEPER in a Jewish family. 
Address J. M., 25, Windmill-street, W. 


N English young lady, whose education has been com- 
t pleted by three years’ study on the Continent, is desirous of 
yiving PRIVATE LESSONS in Hebrew, English, foreign lan- 
guages, Music, &c. References to the Rev. A. L. Greeo, and Mr, 
Angel. Address L., Jewish Chroniele office. ie 


OQOAKD and LOVDGING.—WANTED, by « gentleman of 

quiet Labits, and whose oceupation is out of doors, Board 

and Lo. ging in a strict Jewish private family. Address by letter, 
B. §., care of Mr. Metz, 61, Chiswell-street. Finsbury. 


CULDS, and HOARKSENESS.—Another Testi- 


monial in favour of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.—From 

r. Loder, 224, Stonebow, Lincoln: “ From my own experience as 

a large dealer in medicines, 1 can safely say that your Wafers never 

fail to effect a speedy cure of the most distressing cough. They are 

truly an invaluable medicine.” Price ls. 14., 2s. 94., 48. 6d., and 
lls. Sold by all Chemists, 


UsTKALIA.—CONSIGNMENTS.—The Undersigned is 
prepared to make liberal CASH ADVANCES on Goods 
consigned to his correspondents in the Australian Colonies.— 
Agencies undertaken. 
J. LAZARUS, 27, Finshury Pavement, F.C. 


M. C1IKN and Co, CARPENIERS, BUILDERS 
Ve have Removed to 111, Southgate- 
De Beauvcir Town, Kingsland, 
Arches, Maria-street, Kingsland-read, 
SF for general repairs. 


- 


| 16, Westbourne-terrace 


be now mig in the neighbourhoods of 
estbourne Terrace Russell square, for the stad 

the HEBREW and GERMAN LANGUAGES. In each of Ao 
abovenamed localities there are three distinct classes, viz.: one 
for Hebrew Grammar and Translation; one for German Grammar 
and Conversation ; andJanother for the higher branches of German 
Literature. Schools and private pupils attended, and translations 
undertaken in the Hebrew, German, Danish, Swedish. and Eng: 

lish Languages. For beng address Mr. B. HEYMANN, 
orth, Westbourne-square, W. 


[ANOFORTE LESSONS.—Miss SELINA PYKE (pupil 

of Mr. Charles Salaman) Continues to give LESSONS on the 

PIANOFORTE, Miss P. attends schools and her pupils westward 
twice a week.—Terms moderate. 52, Great Prescott-street, BE. 

IANOFORTE CLASSES at 2, Devonshire square, 

Bishopsgate.—Mrs, MEYER, at the request of several of 

her friends and pupils, intends to commence a CLASS for « 


LIMITED number of Advanced Pupils only. Prospectuses may 


be obtained at the above address, Schools and Private? amilies 
attended as usual, | 


\ USIC.—VIOLIN, HARMONY, and PIANOFORTE 
ACCOMPANIMENT by A.B. FERNANDES, pupil of 
the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels, and of the celebrated H. Ries, 
Violinist to his Majesty the King of Prussia, Berlin, at home or at 
the pupil's own residence. Terms moderate. 
2, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, N. E, 


R. JOSEPHUS VAN TYN, Hebrew Master at the 
West Metropolitan Jewish Schools, teaches Hebrew, 
French, Dutch, and Writing, either at his own or the student's 


esidence. Boys prepared for their . Address, 7, J 
street, Brunswick-Square, W.C. MSD 8, 7, Judd- 


K, and Mrs. NEUMEGEN’S ESTABLISIIMENTS 
will RE-OPEN on Sunday, the 22nd inst. ‘ 
Gloucester House, Kew, Oct, 1865 


RAMSGATE. 


rae Rev. ISAAC H. MYERS has VACANCIES for 
TWO First-class PUPILS. 


DUCATION —Mr. HENRY A. FRANKLIN—in whose 
establishment at Frankfort-on-the- Maine a limited number 

vf young gentlemen are afforded the comforts and culture ofan En- 
glish home, while they acquire the superior education available in 
that city—-purposes to visit London at the end of this current 
month. Cards of terms, routine of studies, and references, may 


be obtained from “‘ F,” London Institution, Finsbury 
ircus. 


REMINGTON HOUSE 1 P 
POWIS-SQUARE, Bricuro 
YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
_ TERMS INCLUSIVE. 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 
iS varions branches of study. 
T"> MISS"%S COHEN are} now residing permanently at 
Brighton, in order that the pupils entrusted to their care ma 
have the advemtages of a sea-side residence. Applicat:vas = 
letters for terms, «c,. to be addressed as above. : 


CIVIL SERVICE, 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGEs. 
YANDIDATES PREPARED for EXAMINATION in 
the ARABIC andHINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


BY 
Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., 
Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal Coliege of 
Preceptors. 
46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 24th of October. 

NO extra charge to Resident Pupils for instruction inthe French 
German, Spanish, Icalian, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani languages. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 


: Mu": ESSINGER receives a select num! er of Young Ladies 


to Educate on the plan of private home tuition. Terms— 
Forty guineas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
Italian, Drawing, Music, Singinz, Dancing and Calesthenics, on 
the usualterms. A Resident French Governess. : 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. 
The VACATION will TERMINATE on the 24th inst. 


DUCATION’'L ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt, one 
hour by rail from Frankfort-on-the Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Rev 
Dr. Adler; and Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury square, 
(who is personally acquainted with the Establishment, and will be 
happy to forward prospectus) have kindly allowed references to 
them. Terms, £30 peraunum, Dr. Joel will arrive in London 
the latter part of the Tabernacle Holidays to take charge of pupils. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BRUSSELS. 
39 & 40, CHaussee 
Principal — Professor L. KAHN. 
Establishment, which has been founded only two 

_ years, has obtained a brilliant reputation, owing to the solid 
nstruction imparted and the attention paid to the pupils. Instrue- 
tion includes @ religious education upon a solid basis; the English 
French, sud German languages, Commercial Correspondence, 
Bookkeeping, Mathematics, Geography, General History, Natural 
Science, Political Economy, Writing, Drawing, &c. 

References to the Chiei Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Loeb, Brussels: L. 
Lassen, Esq., President of the Consistoire Israelite, of Belgium ; 
J. R. Bischotfsheim, Esq., Senateur, Town Councillor, Director of 
the Banque Nationale, &e. ; J. Oppenheim, Esq., Vice-President, 
Councillor, &c., Brussels. The highest references is 

ngland. 


Parents and SGuardians—-JEWISH INSTITUT 

| YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madam RECKEM, 
DORF. Pupils are received in this Establishment on moderate 
terms, where they find the comforts of a home combined with the 
advantages of a sound education. The course of instruction 
comprises the modern languages with all the required accomplish- 


salubrity. Terms 40 perannum. Refere-ces on application. 


| T)ANCING.—PROFESSOR HENRY “DACUNHA (with 


Ladies assistants) TEACHES all the new and fashionable 
ANCES in a very short period to any onc without the slightest 
previous knowledge. Evening classes every Monday and 
Thursday, from eight to eleven. Six private lessons 
Schools and 
| Holborn. 


ments, The house is commodious and the climate noted for its 


one guinea 
ilies -attended. Addiess 23a, Red Lion-square 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


JEWISH LETTERS. . 
(Continued from oar last.) 

There was an ancient, almost ruinous synagogue and 
a rab, as in almost all large African communities, 
receiving the veneration of not only our coreligionists, 
bat, as I have seen it during the service on Sabbath 
morninz, also enjoying high consideration among the 
Mosleme. According to the legend this scroll of the law 
was discovered from the coast floating in the sea, which 

bably had swert it away from some wrecked vessel. 
The chief Moor of the city sent out a boat to fetch it, 
but the scroll moved off and would not allow itself to 
be caught. At last the Jews went out in a boat, when 
the scro!] drew nigh, allowed itself to be taken out of 
the water, and was solemnly carried into the synagogue, 
where it occupies the place of honour. It is only taken 
out to receive veneration and to take oaths on it; a 
certain number of lamps always burns before it, and in 
the midst of the service Moorish women having sick 
children or wishing to pray for their absent husbands 
enter, walk up to the holy ark, cruuch down before the 
scro!], mutter some prayer put down money, oil, or 
some other offering, and then retire, without the least | 
hindrance from the Jewish community, which continues 
its devotions. 

I had the honour of conversing with Colonel, now | 
Marshal Randon, governor of the city, who had just 
returned from an excursion to Tebessa, and he promised 
me his co-operation in everything concerning the ame- 
lioration of the Israelitish population under his juris- 
diction. During my short stay at Bona I opened a 
small school, giving some lessons to the youth of the 
place, anunder teacher continuing the work after my de- 
parture. The school is now one of the best in Algeria, 
and the population in a very flourishing state. All 
business between Tunis and Constantine is transacted 
by this city, whieh has altogether the aspect of an 
European city. 

In repairing by way of Philippeville to Constantine I 
found almost everything in a barbarous state. This city, 
which had only in 1838 become French, was not even 
connected by a passable road with Philippeville ; once a 
week a vehicle set out for the latter city. Not wishing 
to lose time M. de Mayencourt, inspector of public 
instruction, who likewise wished to go to Constantine 
on government business, and myself having met with a 
two wheeled cart laden with sand before the gates of 
Philippeville, ordered the cargo to be taken out, entered 
it, and thus towards the evening atrived at the military 
eamp of KE! Arooth, where we passed the night, and thus 
on the morrow arrived at Constantine. Our coreli- 
gionists, who had been informed of my arrival, went out 
to meet us, made me get out from the cart and mount a 
magnificently caparisoned mule, and in this manner J 
made my entry into the ancient city of Jugurtha, fcl- 
lowed by a numerous calvacade, composed of our young 
coreligioni:ts. ‘The situation of this city, between the 
Kaudiat-ati and the Ouat-Rommel, is magnificent ; it 
is probably ore of the causes which keeps up in this 
place its exceptionally strongly marked Arabic cha- 
racter ; while all other chief places have successively 
adopted European manners. With the exception of 
some Algerian families, which represented the modern 
element, everything at Constantine was Arabic. A 
population of 4000 Israelites, who were ip constant 
communication with their coreligionists of the desert 
and of Kabylia, presented to me a vast study, and va- 
rious ceremonies of all kind—circumcision, marriages, 
and funerals, which I attended—showed me Jewish- 
Arabic life in all its aspects. The character of this 
population, which differs little from that of the other 
natives, is marked by something harder and more re- 
sisting than that of the two other provinces. A good 
direction and well conducted schools nevertheless ap- 
peared to me the best means for leading our coreli : 
gionists there in the same path, making use of the, 
religious element, so deeply impressing their ardent 
imaginations. It was in this sense that I addressed 
them both in the synagogues, of which there then were 
three, on the occasion of religious ceremonies, avd in 
the private interviews which I had with the principal 


_ Jewish inhabitants, who liked to see me in order to hear 


from me accounts of the state of our brethren in Europe, 
and especially in France. Captain Carrete, srbse- 
quently prefect of the province—now, I believe, colonel 
of the sappers and miners—was then at Constantine, 
together with M, Ferdinand Barret. Connected with 
him at Paris, he kad the kindness to support all my 

humanitarian measures, being prompted by those ex- 

tremely liberal feelings manifested in his numerous and 
learned publications on Algeria, These are the Messrs 

Carrette and Barret, who represented in the scientific 
commission the civilising element, decided to make the 
conquest of the whole of Algeria by taking possession 
of important points, which served as provisioning places 
to the Arabs of the desert, who are obliged periodically 
to visit these localities in order to buy or obtain by 
exchange the necessary provisions. These gentlemen, 
as well as M. Enfantin, formerly chief of the Saint 
Simonists, at this moment founder and principal editer 
of the “ Journal l'Algerie,” were very well disposed 
towards the Israelites, They found iu these intelligent 
pioneers a valuable element already acclimatised and 
easily accessible to the ideas of civilisation, well 
adapted to introduce in time among the Arab and 


communication, principles of bumanity, which were 
constantly drawing them closer and closer to the French 
goverowent. M. Carette had the goodness, too, olten 
io accompany me to our meetings, to some family 


festivals, and delighted in them, because they offered 


him the opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
their habits and practices, He was one of that civil, or 
rather European party, which then commenced to be 
distinguished from the military system, at the head of 


LOCTOBER 20, 1845 


| vourable to the Israelites, or rather to the services that 
might be expected from them. in the intercourse 
which I then hed with General Levasseur during the | 
absence. of the Duke d’Aumale, who at the time was at 
Paris, I saw clearly the formation of these two elements, 
the opposition of which grew gradually, as will be seen 
by the following two letters which I received from the 
late M. Blandel, director general of civil affairs, and 
later fiuance minister under the Imperial government : 
** Sir,—Far from finding fault with you for the letter 
you bave done me the honour of addressing to me, in 
order to call my attention to the mora! wants of the 
Israclitish population of Algeria, I feel honoured in 
every respect by the confidence placed in me by a man 
of your merit, and by the part which you wish me to 
take in the gratifying mission which you have under- 
taken. To raise men in their own eyes, to spread 
among them the principles of morality, to comfort them 
and heal them in their sickness, is not only performing 
a work of piety; it is also one of governmental policy, 
From afar or near I shall be happy, sir, to associate 
myself with a similar work. But I am far from having, 
I will not say the influence, which you believe me to 
possess ; but even the small share of action allowed me 
before an ordinance called me to the discharge of the 
functions of which at present [ in reality enjoy only the 
title, has been narrowed. I do not know whether I 
shall be permitted to retire, as I wish. Be it as it may, 
be convinced that I deem it an honour to have made 
your acquaintance, and that I shall esteem myself happy 
if I can co-operate is the good which you have in your 
mind.” 

“T have not yet the ordinance which interests yoo ; 
perhaps it may be on the government vessel which has 
pot yet arrived. Ihave no occasion to tell you that I 
shall watch over its execution with the greatest solici- 
tude, This is one of the beautiful and noble portions 
of the task imposed upon me, and one of those which I 
am most anxious to discharge, because it interests 
France, the colony, morality, and humanity. But to 
speak candidly, my dear sir, I doubt whether this 
henour is reserved for me. I am more than tired of the 
sad sight which 1 witness; it is an anarchy which 
disgraces the government, and which blasts in public 
opinion a man worthy of esteem and admiration in every 
other respect. It is truly pitiable to see so well mean- 
ing and so talented a man as Marshal Bugeaud, carried 
away, unconsciously to himself, by wretched passions, 
Stirred up around him by the brutal and blind jealousy 
of his aide-de-camp, offer, daring the whole year, an 
unthinking opposition to every project of the ministry, ) 
contradict himself every moment, and combat with | 
the most puerile motives an organisation the principle 
of which he proposed himself in 1843. I have, there- 
fore, solicited both bim and the ministry to replace me 
in my former obscurity. J do not wish to kill myself 
by incessant labour without being able to effect any 
good. I do not want that Marshal Bugeaud should 
be able to charge me wich ingratitude because I {fulfil 
my duties by defending the work of the government. 
I do not want to incur the reproach of h:ving a‘lowec 
the principle that I represent to perish in my hands, 
Like the assailed one in antiquity, 1 cover my heal 
with my cloak while depioring the errors of a man as 
indifferent a governor and administrator as he is an 
excellent soldier, devoted tohis country. I cherish the 
hope that I shall soon again enter Paris, where I sball 
be delighted to find again repose and valued obscarity. 
But I shall not the less be anxious to clasp your hand, 
and with all my heart share in your noble projects.” 
These two letters, the first of which is dated October 
24th, and the second November 25th, 1845, sufficiently 
show the divergence of the two systems of which the 
seventh volume of the memoirs of M. Guaizot, just pub- 
lished, speaks in terms as eloquent as truthful. 1 en- 
deavoured to gain in all ranks of society and the admi- 
nistration as many friends for the Jewish cause as | 
could, convinced that this was the best manner to 
advance our coreligionists, and to associate them with 
all neble undertakings of their new and generous 


cou.try. 
(To be continued). 


Beruin.—DeatH oF Dr. Remak.—Dr. Kemak, a 
coreligionist, lately died at Kissingea. He was a medical 
professor at the university of the capital of Prussia, and 
was of European celebrity. He was born at Posen, in 
1815. His early education was very imperfect, but in 
later life he amply made up for this defect by the assiduity 
with which he privately applied to the study of science. 
His pregress was rapid, and he soon belonged to the 
favourite disciples of the celebrated physiologist, Johann 
Miller, and for a time was his assistant. He soon after- 
wards established himself as privat docent at the aniveisity 
of Berlin, and by his inaugural dissertation on the 
microscopical examination of the nerves he trod in the 
footsteps of his eminent teacher. His work, ‘* Inquiry 
into the Development of the Vertebrate Animals,” laid 
the foundation of his scientific reputation. This work 
appeared between the years 1852 and 1855, and from 
1857 he devoted his attention to the study of electrothe- 
rapy, for which new curative method (especially in diseases 
of the nerves) he procured recognition. He died at 
Kissingen, whence his body was carriéd to Berlin, and 
there interred in the Jewish cemetery. The deceased 


Kabyle populations, with which th oy. were in. constent | was a member of the reform congregation, of which he 


was a zealous supporter; he was also a warm friend to 
Jewish youths devoting themselves to the study of science. 
Russta.—InceNnDIABISM.—A correspondent writes to 
the “ Israclit”: ‘* News from Russia is very sad. Con- 
flagration upon conflagration desolate cities and villages, 
and many inbabitants are compelled to take refuge with 
their property on Prussian soil. Another calamity fo~ 
that country is the approaching. recruiting in Poland. It 
will take place, as I learn, on the Jewish new year. The 
consequence is that emigration to America in masses is the 
order ofthe day.” 


| AN EXTRAORDINARY MISTRANSLATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sim,-—While entirely’concurring in Mr. J. Mosesson’s 
strictures on the signification of [))3'°3"5, I must at the 
same time request him to read over my letter of the 8th 
ult., and he will perceive that my remarks were intended 
to apply exclusively to the rendering of the word N'5‘5, 
but not to the contents of the entire volume. As to 
“recommending Abrahams’ Interlineary Tephiloth as a 
correct English translation ” more than any other Hebrew 
and English prayer-book, such a thought never entered my 
mind ; for I verily think that there does not exist an 
English translation, whether of Tephiloth, Machzor, or 
‘JT, but that some persons might discover in them some 
extraordinary mistranslation.” For example: in Val- 
lentif®’s edition of the Festival Prayers, translation by 
the late Rev. D. A. De Sola, vol. 2, p. 41, the concluding 
words of Ps, xlviii., FQ SY 1955" NWN, which in 
most versions are translated ‘* He will be our guide even 
unto death,” are in the edition quoted above rendered 
“He will guide us even beyond death.” Were some 
Sadducee of our age to read this, he would exclaim “* How 
daring to be sure! Why, this man would actually lead 
us to infer that there is such a thing as immortality of the 
soal.” On the publication of the fourth volume of Dr. 
Benisch’s great work, ‘* Jewish School and Family Bible,” 
a host of objections was raised by some of the learned 
journals against the translation of the words \3 4 D%93, 
Psalm ii. v. 12, which are generaliy rendered “ Kiss the 
son,” but which are there translated ‘‘ Kiss a pure one.” 
Now not only is the erudite translator of “4 MSD ADD 
justified in his rendering of the said expression, but his 
views thereon are borne out by the opinions of two of the 
greatest luminaries in Israel, Y{gp") and pt (Kimchi), 
both of whom, in their commentaries on the Psalms, 
expound the said words by 35573. 
By inserting this in your valuable columns you will 
oblige, yours obediently, | 


October, 5626—1865. 


JOHN STRANDERS, 


—. 


LUNARIO GINESIANO PER L’anno 1866.—We have 
before us a Hebrew almanack under the above title, in 
Italian, published at ‘Trieste. » Prefixed to it is a chrono- 


| logical table containing the dates of all important events 


in Jewish history ; and in it we find recorded—the first 
time we have noticed it in any calendar—the date of the 
birth of Sir Moses Montefiore. ‘The worthy Baronet has 
entered on his 8lst year. | 
A New H1npoo Secr.—Religious agitation is not 
only the order of the day in Europe ; even among the 
liindoos there is a religious movement. But, strange 
to say, this movement is not in the direction of 
Christianity, with which it has some elements in com- 
mon—such as the belief in a Trinity and the Incar-; 
nation—but rather ‘n the direction of Judaism 
for the reform seeks to eliminate polytheism from 
Hindooism, and to establish itself on the ground of 
absolute monotheism. We copy the _ following 
from the ‘* Manchester Examiner and Times ;: ” 
An association, called the Veda, Soma am, has lately 
been established by the educated Hindoos of Madras, 
in imitation of the Brahmo S omaj of Calcutta, Its aims 
and objects may be gathered from its covenants, which 
ave. as follows:—1. I shall worship, through love ot 
Him, aud the performance of the work He lovetn, the © 
Supreme Being, the Creator, Preserver, the Destroyer, 
the Giver of Salvation, the Ompiscient, the Omnipotent, 
the Blissfal, the Good, the Formless, the only one with- 
out a second ; and none of the created objects—subject 
to the following conditions :—2. I shall labour to come 
pose and gradually bring into practice a ritual agreeable 
to the spirit of pure Theism, and free from the supersti« 
tions and absurdities which at present charaterize 
Hindoo ceremonies. 3. In the meantime, I shall ob- 
serve the ceremonies now in use, but only in cases where 
ceremonies are indispensable, as in marriages and 
funerals, or where their omission wiil do more violence 
to the feelings of Hindoo community than is consistent 
with the proper interests of the Veda Somaj, as in 
Sradhas. And I shall go through sucl ceremonies, 
where they are not conformable to pure Theism, as 
mere matters of routine, destitute of all religious signi- 
ficance, as the lifeless remains of a superstition which 
bas passed away. 4. This sacrifice, and this only, shall 
I make to existing prejudices. But I shall never endea- 
vour to deceive anyone as to my religious opinions, and ~ 
never stoopjto eqnivocation or hypoceisy in order to avoid 
unpopularity. 5. 1 shall discard all sectarian views 
and animosities, and never offer any encouragement to 
them. 6. I shall, as a first step, gradually give up all 
distinctions, and amalgamate the different branches of 
the same caste. 7. Rigid.y as I shall adhere to all these 
rules, I shall Le perfectly tolerant to the views of 
strangers, and never intentionally give offence to thei: 
feelings. 8. I shall never violate the duties and virtues 
of humanity — justice, veracity, temperance, and chastity. 
9. I shall never hold, or attend, or pay for, nautches, 
or otherwise hold out encouragement for prostitution. 
10. I shall encourage avd promote, to tue best of my 
power, the remarriage of widows, aud discourage early 
marriages. 11. I shall never be guilty of bigamy or 
polygamy. 12. I shall grant my aid towards the issue, 
in the verniculars of elementaty ptayer-books and reli- 
gious tracts, end also ot a monthly journal, whose chief 
object shall be to improve the social and mora! condition 
of the community. 13. I shall advance the cause of 
general and female education and enlightenment, and 
particularly in, my own family circle. 14. I shall study 
the Sanscrit language and its literature (especially theo- 
\ogical), and promote the cultivation of it by means not 
calculated to promote superstition. To-day, being the 
—— day of the month of ——of the Kalyabda ——, l 


hereby embrace the faith of the Veda Somaj, and im. 


| witness whereof I set my hand to 
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INVOCATION. 

Shed thy beams, Celestial Spirit, 


Copiously on every heart, 
That we may the power inherit 
Still to keep the better part ; 
Let thy graces 
Have their places, 
Sanctifying every heart. 


Fond of earthly toys and treasures, 
Like the little ones at play, 
Grasping after facing pleasures, 

We too often go astray ; 
But thy kindness 
In our blindness 
Keeps us in the narrow way. 


May we walk the path of duty, 
Which is still the path of light: 
More than life and love and beauty 
Is the bliss of doing right. 
May we ever 
Keep thy favour 
Till we’re perfect in thy sight. 


— 


W. G. Mitts. 


oe. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(From the “ Occident.” ) 


(Continued from our last.) 


The Jewish Commonwealth was destroyed, dissolved, 
the Jewish nationality broken, the Temple burnt down. 
Whether the tears which Titus is said to have shed at 
the sight of the devastation flowed from the depth of his 
heart, or whether they were hypocritical—what does 
History care about it ? what did the different remnants 
of the Jewish people care about it? A severe blow had 
been struck at them, and, however long it may have 
been foreseen, however well they may have been pre- 
pared for it, they stood deepiy shaken, wounded and 
broken in their innermost hearts. 

Sadduceeism was annibilated. What business was 
now left for the priests and leaders? ‘The priests with 
their ministrations in the Temple, with the sacrifices, 
- were banished from the sacred places ; these were defiled, 
their traces could hardly be seen any longer—what was 
left for the priests? Legend tells us that they had 
thrown the keys of the Temple and sacred cells towards 
heaven, exclaiming : *‘ Do Thou preserve them, Hea- 
venly Father, we have no more use for them!” Indeed, 
they had not; they will never be returned to them. 

Others have, in the meanwhile, manufactured for them. | 
selves keys for the ‘l'emple ; they, too, will throw them | 
toward heaven at the time which is approaching ; heaven | 
will be the Universal Temple, and the key will be kept 

by our Heaveniy Father. And the leaders and men of 
rank, what was left forthem? Not a shadow of worldly 

rule was left, there was no more contention for office 

and distinction, no separation from and elevation above 

the populace. One oppression weighed upon all, one 
grave contained all that had been glorious, The Sad- 
ducees vanisbed from history. 

The Zealots—the Kannaim—stood there with gloomy 
anger, with brooding indignation; but what avails anger 
in opposition to superior power? For some time after 
they still nourished within their breasts plans of revenge ; 
guerilla warfare continued to devastate Judwa—several 
fortresses, outposts, were for atime defended with bold 
heroism—they, too, fell. They stirred up the flames 
stili farther, to be still more consumed by them. [Even 
two generations later a revolution broke out, a new 
Messiah appeared, Bar Koziba placed himself at the head 
of several bold, daring mev, found adberents and con- ’ 
fidence even among the considerate and sober-minded, 
was a hero in the full sense of the term, succeeded in 
resisting for years, with a small band, mighty Rome ; 
the war of Adrian assumed large dimensions, of course 
to result in a farther destruction of the weak remnant 
and its still more humiliating oppression. ‘The Roman’ 
otherwise little wont to persecute the religion of hi 
enemy, felt too well that he had met. a spiritual powe 
which offered him greater resistance than the /eeb! 
bodies of its defenders, and his fory was kindled agains” 
Judaism and its ceremonies, The observance of the cere_ 
monies and laws of Judaism, of everything that exter 
nally designated the Jew, was punished with death—the 
blood of the martyrs flowed in streams, it was but ne— 
tural that this blood should produce renewed religious 
power. But the Kannaim also gradually disappeared, 
leaving only their Greek name behind them - blind 
fanatics who, misjudging the holy,spirit of History, con- 
tend against the power of the age, and seek to violently 
preserve the ancient condition, are designated by the 
name of ‘ Zealots.’ 

The Pharisees of the ancient vigorots observance of 
the strict school gti!] existed in large numbers,—the 
Shammaites who, covering themselves with the priesily 
garb of the Law, offered resistance to the power of the 
- Priests—those men who thought to effect the sanctifi- 
cation of the people by rendering the yoke of the Law 
heavier, still existed in large numbers ; they would have 
gradually died out but for the living power which they 
bore in themselves, wherewith they preserved through 
centuries and thousands of years this holy treasure. 
When the Temple had fallen, their gloomy mood, con- 
tinually looking back towards the ancient customs and 
institutions, sought to gain the ascendancy. Now, as 
the Temple is no more, thus they said, we are no longer 
permitted to eat meat or drink wine ; for animals can no 
longer be sacrificed in the sacred house, Wine no longer 
be offered to God for a drink-offering! With such 
destructive asceticism consun.ing both body and soul, 
the Pharisees of the strict school would have caused the 
destruction of Judaism. 

But the Hillelites still lived—the men who. had in- 
herited the spirit of Hillel, who respected more the 
_ sentiment than the ancient rigorous laws, consulted 

_ Yather the time than the ancient custom. It was they 


| to the empire of Rome. We are nct sufficiently informed 


safer the spirit to perish, though the bodily, outward 


bond had been broken. This Phariseeism, which had 
been formed through Hillel as a development from the 
very spirit of Judaism, breathed into it a new pcwer of 
vitality, that it could enter, renewed, upon its pilgrimage 
through the world. 

Israel now started upon his new pilgrimage, full of 
hardships and sufferings ; thenceforward heavy oppres.- 
sion rested upon him for a long time, almost till our 
own day. The Romans could not pardon him that 
he had given employment for such a long time to their 
military power, that they had to employ all their 
strength to overcome that feeble, fragile, puny nation, 
and the triamphal procession of the victor had to be 
he‘ghtened and made more glorious by the chains and 
scorn which were laid upon the vanquished. Thence. 
forward, the Romans nurtured 4 profound hatred against 
the conquered remnants of the Jews, against the dis- 
persed members which gradually established themselves 
in all parts of the Roman empire. And when at last 
the belief in the fulfilled Messianie Jadaism ascended 
the throne of the Cesars, the inherited hatred was 
joined by another, the struggle becare still more 
humiliating, plunging into the very vitals of the people, 
and regarding it as a praiseworthy work to mortify the 
spirit, to lacerate the heart. Thus the poor pilgrim 
wandered on through the wilderness of the Middle Ages. 

Is it surprising that be turned his countenance upon 
the past, wiica appeared to him the more brilliant the 
more it receded,—that he expected all happiness and 
glory from its re-establishment, that the futare was to 
him a reflection of all that was long dead and buried ? 
Do you marvel that he accomplished his pilgrimage, 
panting and depressed ; that he clothed himself in an 
impervious coat of mail, that the dagger might recoil, 
that no hostile touch from without could approach bim ; 
that he surrounded himself with all sorts of covering, 
lest the cold, icy breeze which met him from every word, 
from every breath, might convulse his limbs? Is it 
surprising that he wore many a worthless amulet, con- 
templated. it in order to adorn his joyless life, to 
indulge, in its contemplation, in pleasant and cheerful 
dreams? Everywhere he was only permitted to erect 
but tottering huts ; he had to prepare for this, that he 
might be compelled with his own hands to break down 
to-morrow the huts which to-day he had built, or that 
they might be broken down by others. And yet, where- 
ever he would behold greater security, wherever, though 
ever so litt!e, benevolence was extended to him, where- 
ever his new place of sojourn allowed him to till the 
spiritual soil and somewhat more quietly to sow spiri- 
tual seed, there that new abode soon turned for him into 
a new and true home. 

It is an affecting sight—but, no! it is more than 
affecting ;—History is not merely a sensational story, 
not mere material for tearful romantic sentimentality, 
that it may thereby for a time nourish its cosmopolitan 
grief (Weltschmerz) and then give itself up, the more 
undisturbedly and indolently, to worldly pleasures ; it 
is more than affecting, it is a sublime sight, to behold 
how the Jews, wherever they were permitted to be set- 
tled for a longer time, would also take deep root in the 
spirit and character of the country, despite their love for 
Palestine, despite their fervent attackment for inherited 
customs, notwithstanding that they were filled with the 
spirit that went forth from Jerusalem, with the law that 
proceeded from Zion. Soon after the destruction of the 
Temple they had again established numerous congrega- 
tions in Babylonia, There the néw Persian empiré, the 
empire of the Parthians, existed—a mighty empire which 
alone knew how to oppose an unconquerable resistance : 


of the internal institutions of that empire, of the spiritual 
life that reigned there,—at all events the very fact that 
it knew how to escape the all-conquering frown of the 
Roman emperor testifies to the power of independence 
living in its people. ‘There numerous Jewish congrega- 
tions existed, and soon a spiritual life began to flourish, 
and soon, also, their love and attachment for their new 
country were firmly established. It is a significant 
declaration which a teacher of that time—cf the third 
century—is said to have uttered,—a declaration which 
truly expresses the sentiments of the then Jewish popu- 
lation of that country, saying: ‘* He who emigrateth 
from Babylonia to Palestine violateth a command, com- 
mitteth asin!” Thus they felt themselves affiliated with 
Babylonia, ,with New Persia. It is true, that teacher 
quoted a verse irom the Bible according to his own 
manntr of commenting and that of bis time; but that 
verse had not given birth to that sentiment, it served 
only asa loose support; the sentiment had its very root 
iu their love for their new-won country. Fultty conso- 
nant with chat declaration is that of another teacher, 
saying: The law of the land is religiously bindin, !” 
In former times the law of the land—(political laws)— 
being looked upon as the product of heathenism, as a 
work of ungodly nature, was in’eed not deemed entitled 
to consideration,—it was regarded as the worst enemy ; 
but now, inthe new country, though it aflorded no full 
liberty, it granted at least a firm and secure place of 
abode, wherefore its laws were regarded as folly entiled 
to religious validity. Babylonia was a new home for 
the Jews, and its language, the Aramaic Chaldean, be- 
came almost a sacred language. The Aramens had 
formerly been called idolators; Aramzeism had been in 
hostile antagonism to Judaism ; and yet, now the Jews 
lived among them, enjoyed a favourable and secure 
position, and hence they identified themselves with their 
views and language. Even to this day our prayers 
contain Aramaic portions, they are regarded as sacred, 
though they. are no sounds of Zion. The Aramaic 
version of the Bible is recognised as the most distin- 
guished one, partly, no doubt, because it is based upon 
a faithful and correct accordance with traditional views, 
but above all because it came trom a conntry which had 


: , that held the remnants closely together, would not/ 


Babylonia, the Aramaic, was preserved for a long time, 
even when Arabian literature exercised its influence 
upon Judaism, when the Arabian had supplanted the 
remnants and vestiges of a more ancient culture by their 
own. 

When this young nation entered the world’s history, 
wich its young literature, which for a length of time 
exercised its fertilizing influence both upon the progress 
of mankind in general and upon its higher development 
in particular, when Arabianism, grown up very fast, 
raled a large portion of the haman race, the great num. 
ber of Jews who lived in the Arabian Islamitic teeri- 
tories soon identified themselves with these countries, 
and fully regarded themselves as members of these na- 
tions. It wasespecially Spain that was likewise inun- 
dated by Moslems, but because also spiritually fertilized 
by that inandation,—it was especially Spain where 
numerous Jewish congregations completely affiliated 
themselves with the inhabitants of the country, adopting 
its spiritual life, honouring and ennobling its soil as their 
home, fertilizing it with the sweat of their brow, drawe 
ing from it ‘through their own vigour the most variega- 
ted fruits. Proudly they called themselves “‘ Sephardim,” 
following an explanation of a Bibie-verse,— which 
explanation was as little justified as that one adopted 
by the Babylonian Jews as before-mentioned :— ‘* The 
dispersed Jews who live in Sepharad,” maintaining 
that **Sepharad” meant ‘Spain.’ With noble pride 
they regarded their Spain, glorified her in poems, knew 
how to emphasise her vircues, clungto her with the full 
glow oftheir hearts, The weary wanderer had found 
a new, beautiful place of abode, and would no longer 
look back toward the past, he loved his present time. 
And after they had been expelled thence, their recol- 
lections were nevertheless, and still are, even to this 
dzy, to some degree, directed toward Spain and Por- 
tugal, That the Jews amalgamated themselves, in 
spirit and in heart also,with the people of other coun- 
tries, wherever they funda lasting abode, loved their 
language, adopted their manners and diffused them 
farther, even when they were again driven away by the 
fury of the other inhabitants, we find verified in other 
instances, though these present no such brilliant aspect. 
The German lapguage is heard upon the lips of Jews of 
the most distant countries; they have preserved it 
amongst themselves foi centories and thereby saved, as 
it were, a cue, in order more closely to connect them- 
selves, vy means of it, inour days with German culture; 
they love these ancient sounds,—they remember thereby 
a home which, it is true, is irrigated with their life’s 
blood, which has not become for them a firm and peace. 
fal abode, in which, however, they breathed, freely for 
a length of time, and whose spirit they had inhaled. 
Yes, the wanderer felt that it was his missioa to pro- 
ceed on his pilgrimage through mankind not merely 
with fleeting foot, but that he should establish a lasting 
habitation, in order to live with and among mankind 
and work for it. 

He well guarded himself against contact with the 
world without,—he walked about panting, filled only, 
as it seemed, with the care of the day, his countenance 
furrowed by wrinkles, his looks gloomy aad careworn, 
But only enter his frail hut, what will you find there? 
his impenetrable coat of mail is laid aside, the covers 
which had surrounded him have been taken off, and a 
life of cordiality flows from his heart. He is not cold, 
though he be covered with bandages and mantles, 
—he has not an iron natore, though externally 
he appears so,—he bears within his breast a warm 
heart, though he be compelled to protect himselr 
against the icy breezes of the outer world. Wherever 
he tinds genial warmth there he elso is warm and genial, 
and Israei’s comfort and fortitude rested in his family, 
in the faithfulness that encircled the members thereof, 
He was excluded from the outer world, and protected 
himself against all its influences and assaults, as long 
as he had reason to fear hostile approaches; but when- 
ever fresh{spiritual life awoke, whenever vernal breezes, 
though only apparently passed through the world, when 
new civilization made its appearance, and streams of the 
spirit traversed the land wih their fertilizing waters, 
there he also knew to draw new life, there be also was 
intimately bound up with the spirit of theage. 3 

Jn general, his spirit was never bowed dowo in him, 
however much depressed his outward bearirg. While 
ir dark ages bishops and knights were entirely devoted 
to ignorance, and tiie difficult art of reading and writing 
remaised something foreign to them, this remnant of 
the dispersed Jews still preserved an aspiration after spi- 
ritual development, it is true, often bat a one-sided one, 
which would not always. keep pace with progress in life, 
but still it was @ spiritual energy which forever saved 
their freshness. Canonization of ignorance never was 
the rule in Israel ; science now and then took a crooked 
route, their acuteness sometimes went astray, their 
mind now and then adorned itself with worthless tinsel, 
but it was ever active. Gigantic works of darker and 
brighter times are before us, productions of thought 
and profound spiritual activity, aod they awaken our 
reverence. I do not endorse every word of the Talmud, 
nor ail that’our teachers of the middle ages have taught, 
but I would not lose a tittle thereof; they contain an 
acumen, a power of thought which fill us with reverence 
for the spirit tuat animated our ancestors, a fulness of 
sound sense, salutary maxims,-—~a freshness of opinion 
often bursts upon us that even to this day exercise their 
vivifying and inspiring effect upon us, | 

| (To be continued.) 


Vienna.—ANn Exuipition.——Vienna possesses an 
association of Jewish artizans. There was lately held a 
local exhibition, Of the 74 Jewish exhibitors belonging 
to this association 49 received marks of distinction in the 
following gradation. Five received the silver medal, 
iwenty-five the bronze medal, and twenty-four an 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Public oo and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
seven lines, an i Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
abou ten words. 

Births Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Tnree 
shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
gished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
ater than 4 o'clock p.m. 

Resolutions of any kind, as well as addresses, can be inserted 
only when paid for as advertisements. 

ade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
ings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 


For Advertisem<:)ts inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
he Paner the charre is a third more than the scale 
Table and double-colamn matter charged extra. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


John Churchill. Rev. J. Rabbinowitz—The letter has come to 
hand, Mr. Welfare is thanked for the slip, the contents of which 


very gates of Rome. The Gauls, this time the pro- 
tectors, not the assailaints of the Eternal City, are 

about to withdraw, and the Pope amuses himself 
with conjuring up phantom foes for the pleasure of 
knocking them down in imagination, trampling 
them under foot and grinding them into dust. W hat 
could have roused the ire of this spiritual potentate 
to such a pitch as to vent itself in language most un. 
holy, in bitterness of heart, and in a depth of passion 
re-echoing much more the wrath of the prince of 
darkness than the love of the angel of light ? What 
is there in the Masonic order that at its very name 
his Holiness should be provoked to such undignified 

fury, which from its blindness and mysteriousness of 
cause involuntarily suggests a comparison with the 

rage of a certain fierce animal at the sight of a 

red cloth? Surely the Pope cannot believe that a 

harmless society, whose members ave said to be fond 

of convivial meetings, jovial songs, and sumptuous 

banquets, and who, when wine that rejoiceth man’s 

heart has elevated their spirits, abundantly subscribe 

to charitable purposes, has done all the mischief 

imputed to it, threatening alike throne and altar 

with destruction. It is surely absurd to ascribe to[ 
the Masons and other secret societies those extraor- 

dinary social and mental revolutions which undoubt- 

edly modern time has witnessed. The Masons, we 

trust, will not take offence if we compare the Papal 

reasoning with that of the fly in the fable which, 

perched on the ear ot the strong horse, imagined 

that it was ‘ts might which set in motion the ponde- 

rous wheels of the machine dragged along by the 

vigorous quadruped harnessed to it. We have by 

far too high an opinion of Papal sagacity to believe 

that it is capable of such an absurdity. It may sait 

the Holy See to make others believe this, but it 

could never have believed it itself. If secret societies 

have had any share in those revolutions which his 

Holiness so fiercely condemns, they have rather been 

the effect than the cause of these social convrlsions, 

even as the lava is the product and not the producer 

of the volcano. The eruption may throw it up, but 

it could never have caused the outbreak. 

Have these societies incurred the Papal displeasure 
simply on account of their secrecy, irrespective of 
their tendencies and objects?. This cannot be ; for| 
Christianity itself, for a considerable time before it 
ascended the throne, in the person of Constantine, 
was nothing else but a secret society, holding meet- 
ings in catacombs, celebrating its love-feasts and 
performing its rites, mysteries to the people in 


will be noticed. Several other communications lie before us; 
- but as they are not authenticated, no notice can be taken of them. 
Snbeacriptions tothe ‘Jewish Chronicle and Ilebrew Observer :’— 
“ Mr. J. Lizars, Glasgow, up to Sep. 30, 1865, and books, £1 Is. 
94. Mrs. Salomon, Bath, up to Sep. 30, 1865, 18s. Mr. E. M. 
Joseph, Liverpool, up to Sep. 30, 1865, 16s. Mr. KE. Moss, 
Liverpool, up to Sep. $0, 1865, 16s. Mr. Marks Levy, Plymouth, 


up to Sep. 30, 1865, 16s. Mr. L. Neumegen, Kew, up to Sep. 
30, 1865, and advts., £1 5s. Mr. C. Mozley, Liverpool, up to 
Aug. 17, 1866, 16s. Rev. A. Harfeld, Edinburgh, up to Jan. 
19, 1866, 4s. Mr. B, Sternberg, Manchester, up to Sep. 50, 
1865, 3s. 

Received for Jews of Holy Land~Mr. M. Hamburger, 2ad don,, 
2s. 6d. 

Cammunications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week. 

Sopscriprions RECEIVED ON THURSDAY CANNOT BE ACKNOW- 
LEDGED UNTIL THE FOLLOWING WEEK. ss 

Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot 
be noticed. eal 

Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday; Oct. 20' Tish. 30 
Sat. 21, Hesh. 1 


Sabbath commences at 4.30. 
Sabbath closes at 5.52. 

| Port., Gen. vi. 9 till xii. 1 
Haphtarah, Is. Ixvi. 


This day (Friday) and to-morrow will be R. H. Heshvan. 
Friday next, October 27—Sabbath at 4.0. 


Che dewish Chronicle, 


Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1865. 


DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

England’s veteran statesman isno more! The 
Premier died in harness. All England will go 
in mourning for iim, and, with her, all Karope. 
While the Anglo-Jewish community, in common 
with the rest of the population, will deplore the 
loss of the man who for many years at the helm 
of affairs guided the stately vessel with as much 
steadiness as skill, it will, in addition, lament the 
decease of one who, whether as Foreign Secre-_ 
tary or Prime Minister, never failed, when ap- 
plied to, to exert his country’s influence in behalf | 


of persecuted and down-trodden co-religionists. 


THE POPE AND THE FREEMASONS. 

In common with all our cotemporaries, of what- 
ever religiousor political party—Ultramontane organs 
excepted—we have been astonished and perplexed 
by the violence with which his Holiness fulminated 
his anathema against secret societies, and especially 


general, in hidden places, far away from public sight, 
as though hating the light. And surely his Holiness 
is not prepared to charge the early Christians “ with 
the many seditious movements, the many incendiary 
wars” which undoubtedly set the whole of the 
Roman empire in flames, and “‘the many bitter af- 
flictions ” which then distressed the Church. Besides, 
what were those many secret and knightly orders 
during the middle ages, some approved and others 
supported by the clergy? What, for instance, was 
the celebrated Vehm Gericht in Germany, which 
then to a great extent kept up social order, such as it 
was, intimidated and punished vice and crime, and ad- 
ministered that justice which Church and Staite were 
either unwilling or unable to enforce ? The Pope, in 
contradistinction to the Freemasons and other secret 
societies, may extol as much as he likes “the pious 
societies of the faithful which flourish in the Catholic 
Church,” and may declare that “ with them there is 
no reticence, no obscurity ; the law which governs 
them is clear to all.” Facts are stubborn things, and 
a fact it is that the movements and the proceedings } 
of the Hermandad in Spain, as well as its close ally 
the holy inquisition, were shrouded in thick darkness. 
And who has to this day succeeded in disclosing the 
protound mysteries of Jesuitism? True, the apostle 
says, He that does ill hates the light ; but gloes it 
follow that he that hates the light necessarily does 
ill? His Holiness, no doubt, is of this opinion, or he 
would not have appealed to the apostle. If so, why 
does he allow to this day the inquisition in his do- 
minions, and under his own eyes, still to hide itself in 
darkness, and does not permit its proceedings, as in 
the case of the abductions of Mortara and Coen, to 
be examined by that broad daylight in which, to 
believe Pius [X., all Catholic societies move ? | 
Besides, his Holiness must know that the formation 
of secret societies entirely depends upon the civil 
power. Man, besides physical and religious, has also 
social, moral, and intellectual wants strongly felt in 
his deepest nature, and the gratification of which, for 
certain minds, becomes an absolute necessity, without 
which life itself loses all attraction for them. And 
if short-sighted and despotic Governments, with 
that tyranny which but too often characterises con- 
tinental authorities, will bid defiance to laws 
immutably established by God Himself, will presume 
to dictate to the intellect and heart to bury in their 
deepest recesses their commonest as well as their 


holiest yearnings, their weakest as well as most pow- 


jerfal aspirations—the longing after fellowship in 
their pleasures or sorrows, and after co-operation in 
the pursuit of some common endeared object—these 
cruel governments must not be surprised if men’s 
better nature rebels against such immoral and most 
intolerable oppression, arrives at the conclusion that 
such barbarous decrees are more honoured in the 
breach than the‘observance, and satisfies in secrecy 
cravings which they dare not disclose in broad day- 
light. And if such secret societies—secret not 
through their fault—in their natural hatred to vile 
institutions, rendering criminal what in itself ig 
harmless, if not moral, justly perceive in these 
the insuperable obstacle,to all progress and the 
blight of all social development, and deem themselves 
justified, and even called upon, to labour for their 
overthrow, whose fault is it—that of man’s noblest 
instincts revolting against unnatural, debasing, and 
soul-stunting laws, or of imbecile, blasphemous go- 
vernments attempting to fly in God’s face, and to 
pluck out, branch and root, His fairest plantations 
from man’s heart? If the Pope really perceived any 
peril for state or religion in secret societies he had 
only to counsel those listening to his advice to repeal 
all those laws which indiscriminately condemn al] 
associations pursuing any other object than the gra. 
tification of the grossest and most material wants, 
With the cause the effect will cease. And if, afteg 
this, Masons, Odd-fellows, and Foresters, and in fact 
the members of any friendly or benevolent society] 
should choose to indulge in a little mysticism, and in 
order to throw a little romance over their proceed’ 
ings, captivating the imagination, invent pass-words, 
tokens, and gripes, we can assure his Holiness that 
these are quite harmless toys, amusing them without 
doing injury to anybody. We pledge our word that 
the thumbscrew or other similar innocent instru- 
ments with which such secret {societies as the 
Hermandad or-Inquisition were not unfamiliar, are 
quite unknown in the meetings of the Masons, and 
that treachery to the craft was never avenged by 
cold steel or poison. In our own England, where 
wisely the widest scope is given to the associative 
principle co-extensive with morality itself, we can 
assure his Holiness there is not a more loyal body 
than the jovial Masons or stalwart Odd Fellows, who 
not long ago offered to the Queen 180,000 brawny 
arms for the defence of the kingdom. 

But if it could not have been either the object or 
the secrecy of the Masonic order which so power. 
fully roused the wrath of the Holy See, what was it 
that provoked its anger? We believe we have dis- 
covered the secret. We believe we have dug out the 
mystery from under the heap of artful phrases and 
cunning sounding sentences in which the Popes, in 
their allocutions, generally conceal the primary 
motives of their denunciations. The crime of the 
b'reemasons—that which renders them guilty in the 
eyes of the Pope above every other society—is their 
disregard in the craft of all specific religious elements. 
“What is the object,” asks his Holiness, “ of this 


association of men belonging to all religions and 


every belief?’ These few words, apparently thrown 
in as by chance, embody the head and front of the 
mortal offence. Hine alae lachrymae. They disclose 
an antagonism and a gulf between Popery—we use 
this term in contradistinction to Roman Catholicism 
—and Masonry which no power can remove and 
no bridge can span. The antagonism is radical— 
the gulf unfathomable. This antagonism, however 

is less in the object than in the means. Both Popery 
and Masonry have the same object in view. Both 
endeavour to establish a spiritual fellowship between 
man and man and to unite them in a common tie. 
This object Popery seeks to obtain by holding in 
subjection all faculties of man, by rubbing down all 
differences, and recasting them in one and the same 
mould. It is only one idea which it wants to raise 
to supremacy, and in it to unite all, and through it 
to govern all. God is God, preaches Ultramontanism 

and the Pope His vice-gerent. To him He has given 
all power on earth, and to him, ag the infallible head 

of the church, all men owe spiritual allegiance. The 

only common ground on which all men must meet 
are the precincts of the church, as mapped out by 
God’s vice-gerent. Death and destruction to any 
other bond of oneness. It is sure to lead to eternal 
perdition. The church makes a solitude and calls it 
peace. But Masonry, on the other hand, begins by 
acknowledging and respecting the differences of all 
as long as the basis on which they rest is not immoral. 
Far from requiring the renunciation of any peculiar 
features, it makes due allowance, and even provision, 
for them, establishing its union on those great in- 
effaceable verities the sentiment of which deeply 
rests on the holiest and therefore unshakeable foun- 
dation of human nature. On the common ground 
thus offered Jew, Christian, and Mahometan, and no © 
doubt also Parsee, if not the Hindoo too, may meet : 

in amity and gratify all those moral and general re- 


ligious cravings which are shared by all believers in 
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the Great Architect of the world, the spirituality of 
the soul and its immortality. No one within the 
fellowship of the craft is bound to possess any specific 
creed, and everyone may join in the work of bro- 
therhood without there being any shiboleth to test 
his doctrinal belief. Where Popery for the attain- 
ment of its object separates, Masonry unites ; where 
the former inspires hatred the latter love ; where 
the former denounces all mental independence, in 
which it perceives its deadliest foe, the latter honours 
it and treats it as its most trusted friend; and lastly, 
where Popery seeks to establish a monopoly and 
terrorism, arrogating to its followers exclusively 
future happiness, masonry impliedly freely concedes 
it to the virtuous of all races and creeds, without 
reference to doctrine. 

Is it, therefore, surprising that the heads of the 
Papal system should have conceived the deadliest 
hatred to a society influential and respected, co-ex- 
tensive with the civilised world, and forming a power 
which has so long and so successfully resisted the 
anathemas hurled against it, and which is even 
drawing within its magic circles thousands of the 
noblest sons of the Roman church? It is clear that 
the Papal denunciation is exclusively directed against 
the Freemasons, and the condemnation of all other 
secret societies is only thrown in as a blind and make 
weight. On the other hand, it is precisely that which 
drew upon the order the Papal excommunication, 
that gained it the sympathy and regard of all men 
of progress, liberal sentiments, and promoters of all 

that is right and good. The enemies of the iniquitous 
system of Ultramontanism must necessarily be the 
friends of the broad principle on which Masonry is 
founded. And this principle, we unhesitatingly say, 
is one well calculated to gain it the acknowledgment 
and consideration of every Jew having a right un- 
derstanding of the mission of his own religion. For 
not only has Masonry, by disregarding all distinctive 
creeds, thrown open to him the avenue to circles 
which would otherwise have remained shut against 
him, and thus enabled the craft to discover that 
after alla Jew may be a man and a brother—not 
only has it tended by this discovery to soften reli- 
gious asperities, to diminish bigotry, and remove 
prejudice against him—an immense gain for him as 
belonging to the weaker class—but he must also have 
felt that there was something akin between that 
broad humanitarian principle which created Masonry 
and that which constituted the groundwork of his 
own faith. As Masonry willingly holds communion 
with everyone wishing to jein in the good work of 
the craft on the common ground of morality, so 
Judaism refuses fellowship to no one accepting its 
moral precepts, and denies to no one eternal bliss, 
simply because in speculative oplnion and indifferent 
practices he chooses to pursue a path of his own. As 
Masonry is universal so is Judaism, and as the 
former now extends the hand’of brotherhood to all, so 
is Judaism the religion of the future at no distant 
period. 

~ And whilo Masonry rests upon such a broad prin- 
ciple, so deeply founded in the holiest part of human 
nature, its immoveability is based upon a rock. As 
some Popes before Pius LX. have in vain hurled their 
anathemas against the craft without being able to 
shake it, so will many Popes after him. And it 
requires no gift of prophecy to foretell that long after 


Ultramontanism shall have lost such hold as it still | 


may possess on any intelligent person, and long after 
the Papal authority shall enjoy no more weight than 
it can derive from the wisdom of its counsels, Free- 
masonry will continue to flourish, spread further and 
further, and continue to increase in numbers and rise 
in public esteem. 


Exetern.—Horty Lanp Retier Funp.—We learn 
from Exeter that nearly £80 were collected at Exeter 
for the distressed Jews ip the Holy Land, chiefly from 
Christian friends, some having given as much as £5. The 
amount will be forwarded to the Board of Deputies, 

CoLLecTIon For PALestine —At 
Laupheim, too, a collection has been made for the sufferers 
in the Holy Land. It produced 265 florins, which were 
forwarded to Sir \ oses Montefiore, requesting him to 
undertake the distribution in the way he might deem 
expedient.—/srae/it. [This is the city the congre. 
gation of which some time ago voted a sum of money frow 
the communal funds to the few Protestants of the place 
engaged in building a church. These two acts, by one 
_ and the same community, show how compatible the widest 

religious tolerances is with a warm attachment to the land 
which is’ the cradle of the Jewish nation and its time- 
honoured traditions. —Ed. J. C.] 

Visnna.—An AsTronoMicAL WorK.—At the aitting 
of the imperial acad my of sciences, Vienna, a paper on 
the activity of Tycho-Brahe at his observatory of Benatek, 
Bohemia, was read. The account was cepied from a 
manuscript work on astronomy and geographical mathe- 

matics by l'atbi David Gans, born at Prague in 1541 and 
died in 1613. It was translated from Hebrew by Pro 
fessor Stoessel, of Brunn. The manuscript, which belongs 
to the Francis museum js entitled “ Nechmed Venagim ” 
(Desirable and P casavt), and the extract which was read 
the academy was very interesting, = | 


~ 


| 


| 
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BOARD OF DEPUTIES.—MEETING. 

The Board met on Tuesday evening last at the 
vestry rooms of the Spanish and Portuguese S 
gogue, Bevis Marks, to adopt the Elul first half. 
yearly report, and on general business. The meeting 
is usually held previous to the holidays, but owing to 
the indisposition of the secretary, and other circum- 
stances, it was postponed. Mr. Joseph Sebag, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President pro tem., was 
voted to the chair The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read and confirmed, 

The Secretary read a letter from Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore in reply to a vote of thanks passed by the Board 
to the worthy Baronet for the warm interest evinced 
by him on behalf of the Jews of the Holy Land. 

Tue Jews or ServiA.—Several communications 
from the Foreign Office concerning the Jows of Ser- 
via were read, and in one letter the President pro 
tem. was invited by Mr. Layard to inspect a lengthy 
document received from H. M. agent at Belgrade in 
answer to several representations made by the Board. 

Respecting the complaint of Mr. Stern, the trader at 
Shabatz, it appeared that the persons in his employ 
were not British subjects, and therefore H. M. consul 
was powerless to interfere: and in reference to the 
murder of a member of the Jewish persuasion, the 
perpetrator was undergoing the punishment prescribed 
by the laws. After alluding to some other cases the 
writer expresses his conviction that Prince Michael 
wishes to tolerate and treat the Jewish population 
like all his other subjects; but the insurmountable 
obstacle in the way is the prejudice and ill-feeling 
prevailing among the lower classes against the Jews, 
principally arising from compctition in trade. 

CuoLERA AT SMyRNA.~—A number cf letters from 
Mr. Hyde Clarke and the Jewish authorities at 
Smyrna was brought under the notice of the Board, 
which showed that much dissatisfaction existed 
among the Jews in consequence of the unequal distri- 
bution cf the fund raised for alleviating the distress 
attendant on the outbreak of the scourge. It was 
resolved to communicate with the London committee 
on the subject. 

Hoty Retrer Fuxp.—The Secretary stated 
that this fund was progressing steadily; that the 
amount already received was nearly £1900 ; and that 
remittances from America and the colonies might 
soon be expected. The Board was incidentally in- 
formed that although much distress prevailed among 

the Jews of Jerusalem, yet the cholera, which had 
visited the surrounding cities, had providentially not 
reached them ; but still they were suffering severely 
from the want of rain and the devastation caused by 
the locusts ; it was also stated that the British consul 
had in the most praiseworthy manner acted in concert 
with the Chacham Baschi, and rendered important 
services to the community. | 

Tue Hatr-Yearty Report — The Secretary then 
read the Elul half-yearly report, the contents of which 
we will not epitomise, as we shall in all probability 
notice them in a future number. The repert, having 
been slightly amended, was adopted. | 

THe Lorp Mayor Etecr.—Before separating the 
Chairman said he had an agreeable duty to perform. 
They were aware that Mr. Alderman Phillips had 
been elected to the Mayoralty of the City of London, 
and as a coreligionist and a colleague of theirs for 
many years, he thought it would be just on 
their part and might be gratifying to the 
worthy Alderman’s feelings if a congratulatory address 
from that Board were presented to him, as they had 
previously done on a similar occasion. It was there- 
upon moved by Mr. Samuel Moses, seconded by Mr. 
H. Harris, and carried, that a letter embodying the 
sentiments of the Board on his elevation to the 
Mayoralty be presented to Mr. Alderman Phillips. 

he meeting was brought to a close with the usual 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


ELECTION OF OvFiceRS.—Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue  Presideat Mr. Mordechai Adutt ; 
Wardens— Messrs. Nathaniel Montefiore, Michael De 
Pass, Salomon Pool ; Gabay — Mr. Daniel Castello. 
Western Synagogue — Wardens: Messrs. Henry L. 
Keeling and Simeon J. Simmons; Treasurer — Mr. 
Lewis Jacobs ; Overseer—Mr, F. Phillips. Cardiff 
—President—Mr. 8S, Marks (re-elected) ; Treasurer— 
Mr. S. Blaberg (re-elecied). xeter—President—Mr. 
B. I. Myers ; Treasurer—Mr. S. Elsner, both re-elected 
for the fifth time consecutively. Swansea—President— 
Mr. 5S. Brown, re-elected for the fourth time consecutively. 
Lee:'s—President—Mr. Abraham Cohen; Vice President 
—Mr Joseph Grass. Edinbvurgh—President—Mr, C, 
Laurent; Treasurer—Mr. M. H. Miller. Newcastle- 
on Tyne: President—Mr. F. Cohen (re-elected, 9th 
time); Treasurer—Mr. L,. Emanuel (re-elected). 

DeatH oF Herr Ernst.—Herr Ernst, the renowned 
violinist, died a few days ago at Nice. He was a na- 
tive of Brunn, Moravia. The deceased was a coreli- 
gionist. Owing toa complaint of the spine, he was 
for many years unable to play in public. 

A Prisc ty Visttr.—The grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, and her daughter the Princess Eugenie, paid 
a visit on the Ist inst. to the magnificent villaof Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, near Genoa. Her Imperial 
Highness greatly admired the marvels of art contained 
in this truly regal residence, and particularly a pre- 
cious collection of cut rock crystals which has no 

ual, A sumptuous breakfast was offered to her 
Highness by the Baron and Baroness de Rothschild, 
to which, besides the persons composing the suite of 
the Grand Duchess, there were invited Count de Nes- 
selrode,'Count and Countess Lamsdorff, and M. de 
Migrine. After the breakfast her Highness left for 
Beau-Rivage, Ouchy. which she will quit in the course 


of this week for Florence, where she intends to pass 
the winter.—Court Journal. 


THE LATE HIGH FESTIVALS. 
The solemn season through which we have jast.passed... 
has been spent with great happiness and contentment, to 
the edification of the thousands of worshippers who 
crowded the synagogues. Although these have within the 
{last few years considerably increased, yet they were 
| scarcely large enough conveniently to hold the multitudes 
which Lestennd hither in awe and with rejoicing. Indeed 
so full were some that the want of sufficient accommoda. 
tion made itself sensibly felt. This was especially the 
case with the youngest of them. The Bayswater Syna- 
gogue will soon be too small for the Jewish population 
residing in its vicinity. At the Margaret Street congre- 
gation too, we understand, the want of a larger synagogue 
is keenly felt. And despite the noticeable increase in the 
metropolitan synagogues yet we are assured that private 
meetings for prayer ($°513%Q) were held in all parts of 
the town. Their number is estimated by some who have 
madeinquiriesat thirty-two—and this apart from the prayer 
meetings at the Jews’ Free School for men, and the Jews’ 
Infant School for women. At the Free ‘School, Bell 
Lane, there could not have been less than 3000 wor- 
shippers, and never before did there prevail among the 
multitude greater devotion than this year. An impres- 
sive discourse, listened to with the profoundest attention, 
was delivered by the Rev. B. H. Ascher,who also preached 
in the hall of the Great Synagogue and at Sussex Hall, 
which was hired for a prayer meeting, to their credit be it 
said, by some of those who in former years attended the 
Free School, but being now ina better position wished to 
pay for the accommodation required. _ Sermons were also 
preached in most metropolitan synagogues; some of the 
discoursesare described as magnificent. From the provinces, 
too, the accounts are most gratifying. The services were 
well attsnded and in some synagogues discourses delivered. 
Among these we may reckon this year that of 
Cardiff, the ‘minister of which preached again on the 
Day of Atonement, making an appeal, well responded to, 
in behalf of our distressed brethren in the Holy Land. 
Our attention is also being called to the efficient manner 
in which the service was performed at Swansea, and the 
uncommon decorum which marked it. 

We sincerely trust that the jimpressions left behind in 
the hearts of the faithful by the solemn rites, prayers and 
exhortations during the high festivals have been deep, and 
will prove as lasting as beneficial. May we be vouch. 
safed to celebrate many more, and may each solemn season 
as it passes lave our hearts more purified and our feelings 
more chastened, until they become like gold sevenfold 
refined, free from all dross and passion, worthy to become 
the tabernacle of Him who declared ‘* And ye shall be 
holy,*for I am holy.” 


SMYRNA.—DEATH OF Mu. SIDI. 

i/'*sTO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH OHRONICLE. 

Dear Sin,—lI have the regret to ivform you that by the 
arrival of the ‘‘ Plata” from Smyrna, | have received a 
letter from Mr. Alex. Sidi, informing me of the death of 
his beloved father, Mr. Leon Sidi, who, as many of your | 
readers are no doubt aware, was one of the wealthiest and 
also one of the most respected Jews in Smyrna. The 
numerous acts of charity during many years, by which a 
large number of families have been entirely supported by 
the late lamented Mr. Leon Sidi, will always be remem— 
bered. I need not add that the demise of that respected 
gentleman has cast a gloom overthe whole community of 
Smyrna, which has now to look for support to his only son, 
who will, no doubt, follow the exawple which his father 
has so worthily set before him. 

1 remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

S. WEIL. 


—_ 


16, Mecklenbu rgh Square, W.C., London, 
17th Oct., 1865. 


Tae Lorp Maror Execr.—A liberal Lord Mayor in 

ocket and principles is the elected Hebrew Lord 
Rave of London, who gave his Christian chaplain a 
fifty-guinea present for preaching his first sermon 
before him at St. Lawrence’s Church on Friday— 
Court Journal 

MancuesterR.—F Ree MemMBersuip or THE CONGRE- 
GATION.— We learn from a correspondent that the free 
membership of the congregation has been presented to Mr. 
Godfrey Levi, the retiring secretary, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the zeal and ‘fidelity with which he discharged 
his duties for the ten years he held the office of 
secretary to the congregation. From the reply ef that 
gentleman to the deputation which presented to him the 
free membership, we are happy to learn that the congre- 
gation has very largely increased, indeed had almost 
quintupled within the last ten years, and that the synagogue 
had almost become too small for the concourse of people 
worshipping in it during the high festivals. Incidentally 
we also learn from the same reply that the reform congre- 
gation too is largely on the increase. 

Carprrr.—A Drscoursz.—On the Day of Atone- 
ment, the Rev. Nathan Jacobs, minister of the con- 
gregation, delivered a most impressive discourse in 
aid of the distressed Jews in the Holy Land. At 
the close of the discourse, offerings were made, and 
we understand that the Rev. gentleman’s 
liberally responded to by his congregation ; but as the 
Jewish community in Cardiff is small, the President, 
Solomon Marks Esq., has issued an appeal in the local 
papers, asking the aid of his Christian friends, and it. 
is to be hoped a handsome amount will be collected 
altogether. This is the second lecture that Mr. 
Jacobs has delivered within a fortnight, both of which 
were highly appreciated by the congregation ; and it 
is to be trusted that he will continue in his laudable 
efforts of pulpit instruction. 

Tas Cunetroru Recorps,—Dr. Oppert, of Paris, 
the eminent Assyriologue, was lately in our metropolis 
continuing his researches among the cuneiform records 
in the British Museum. We are assured that he ~ 
made several interesting discoveries, one of which is — 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
BY DR. H. GRATZ. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Deprived of their power by the successful struggle of 
the Asmoneans, and since the death of the chief traitor 
Onias (Menelaos), without a leader the Hellenists were 
compelled, in order to escape the popular indignation, to 
take refuge in the citadel (Akra), whence they, wrath- 
fully panting after vengeancefagainst all who did not share 
their treason, incessantly instigated their Syrian rulers 
against their own compatriots. But the death of Judas 
had again allowed the power to pass into their hands. 
The names of their chiefs have not been preserved ; 
possibly that Odura, his brothers, and the sons of Phaseran 
were the Hellenistic leaders. 

The Asmoneans had risen in a short time to become the 
third principal party. Its teaders were the three surviv- 

ing sons of Mattathias—Jonathan, Simon, and Johna—who 
were joined by the kinsmen of the family, personal friends, 

and those sharing their sentiments. At one with the 
Assideans in their attachment to Judaism and its sanc- 

tuary, the Asmoneans yet were distinguished from them by 

their large views, just estimate of existivg complications, 

and a manly energy not to be turned from the object pro- 
posed by obstacles. Having risen to the helm of affairs 

through religious zeal, courage, and sagacious conduct, 

they did not content themselves with having enforced the 

cessation of religious coercion and the profanation of 
sancturies ; they wished to remove the cause which bad 

brought about this persecution. The Psalmist moat strik- 

ingly characterises this deportment, ‘* God's glory is in 

their mouth and a two-edged sword in their hands” 
(Psalm exlix.6). They would not permit that Judea 
should bear any longer the hateful yoke of the Greeks, 

and that the existence of Judaism should depend upon the 
caprice of a Syrian despot or the intrigues of a treacherous 
party. They not only wished to establish iu Judea reli- 

gious but also political liberty. ‘Phis was the aim striven 
after by Judas Maccabee, when he, after the consecration 
of the temple, chastised. the Idumeans, hastened to the 
help of the sorely distressed brethren in Galilee and 
beyond the Jordan, built fortresses, and did not lay aside 
the sword until death snatcbed it from his hands. But 

the means at the disposal of the Asmoneans seemed alto- 

gether inadequate to so arduous an undertaking as the 

establishment of an independent Jewish commonwealth. 

The number of their adherents, faithful unto death, did not 

exceed three thousand, and was moreover without military 

training, horses, warlike implements, only imperfectly 

armed, and only impelled to the battle array by their en- 

thusiasm ; how were they forany length of time successtiully 

to resist the repeated attacks of the Syrian army, grown 

grey in the Macedonian art of war? Therefore the 

Asmoneans went to woik politically, aiming at turning 

to an account the weakness of the Syrian empire, and to 
connect themselves with its enemies. The priucipal 
enemies of the Syrian dynasty were the Romans, whose 
power then began to culminate. With these masters of 
the world Jndas already seemed to have entered into 
negotiations, although the account ef a formal embassy to 
Rome, in order to conclude there an alliance, seems very 
improbable. Also with the Parthian king, Mithridates L., 
who about the same time made successful attacks on the 
Syrian dominions beyond the Euphrates, the Asmopeans 

seem to have entered into diplomatic relations and 

to have expected assistance from him. This probably is | 
the meaning of an ancient rabbinical tradition which 

states that Israe}, i.e., the Asmoneans, looked towards 
the mountains of the East expecting help from the Per- 

sians. In a word, the Asmonean party was guided by 

political wisdom in order to compensate with resources 

from without forthe scantiness of its own. But this very 

worldly wisdom of the Asmoneans displeased their allies, 

the Assideans. ‘These, placing their whole confidence in 

God alone, could only conceive battles and victories of 
the nature recorded in the Bible, in which God would 

destroy their enemies in a miraculous manner, as were 
Sissera’s host at the brook Kishon, by Barak; the Am. 

monites and Moabites in the valley of Berasha, by the 
pious king Jebosliaphat ; and the Assyrians, under Sena- 
cherib, before Jerusalem. To seek assistance from 
foreigners was with them synonymous with unbelief in 
God’s omnipotence. For this reason Jochanan, a leader 
of the Assidean party, reproached the Asmoneans for 
having expected help from the Persians. ‘Is it not 
written,” thus he said, ‘ Cursed be the man who makes 
flesh his help and turneth his heart from God?” and 
further, ‘‘ Blessed be the man who trusteth in God, then 
God will be his refuge?” Jt may be presumed that this 
dissatisfaction was one of the causes of the separation of 
the Assideans from the Asmoneans, and that thereby the 
number of the combatants was dim nished, and which may 
have led to Juda’s death. For in his great danger, when 
he was surrounded by Syrian armies, only S00 wen 
remained faithful to him, who fought bravely but unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Of these three parties only that of the Asmoneans bad 

a chance of coming to the helm of affairs. For the Hel 
lenists had too much alienated the nation from themselves 
and rendered themselves too odious ever to conciliate the 
good-will of the people ; on the other hand, the Assideans 
were parrow-windéed, and without insight into political 
combinations, upon the taking advantaye ef which alone 

the restoration of peace depended, and were moreover too 


+ Tittle ambitious and too fond of quiet to be able to put a 


stop tothis anarchical state. And the state of anarchy 
then prevailing in Judea was truly frightful. The two 
armed parties—the Asmoneans and Hellenists—assailed 
and lacerated each other wherever they met ; ill-usage and 
massecre were the order of the day, and there existed no 
power to check them. Not eyen a regular authority 
~ geemed to exist. The high council of religion, which 
under the namie of the “ Council of the Elders” apt 
that undoubtedly grew out of the 


Great Assembly,” and already existed in the time of the 
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|Grecian conquest, had been dissolved at the death of 
Jose, son of Joeser.~ Its activity, which consisted in the 
further transmission of traditions, a3 expressly stated, 
perished at his death and that of his colleague. The 
anarchy was still more increased by famine, probably 
caused by the Syrian bands, which repeatedly invaded the 
land and destroyed the crops. This period of anarchy is 
thus described in an important record: ‘* There was 

great distress in Israel, the like bad not been since the 
days that the prophets ceased to exist. In this trouble, 
in their distress the despairing cast their eyes on Jona- 
than Apphus (Chaphus), and expected from him that he 

would humble the Hellenists, drive the Syrians out of the 
country, and restora peace and prosperity. But Jonathan 
neither possessed the warlike talent of his brother nor was 
he supported by the whole people. He was more of a 

politician than a general, understood better to profit by 
the weakness of an enemy on the field of diplomacy than 
of battle. ‘Too weak for an attack on Bakchides and bis 
army, whom Demetrios had ordered to invade Judea, he 
was obliged to content himself with defensive operations 
whenever attacked by the Syrian army. For the court of 
Syria perceived in the Asmoneans a band of rebels, which 

endeavoured to bre:k loose from the bonds of allegiance, 
and persecuted them as such. To escape these persecu- 
tions the Asmoneans now entrenched themselves in the 
desert of Thekoa, near a cistern which was known by the 
name of Aspharanon, among the bushes of the Ghor, but 
considered themselves even there so unsafe that they sent 
their women and children to the nomadic tribe of the 
Nabateans, with which they stood in friendly relation. 
But on the way they .were assailed by a hostile Arabic 
tribe, the Bne-Omri, of the city of Modaba, and all of them 

destroyed; together with thew leader, the Asmonean 
Yochanan—an atrocity subsequently avenged by Jonathan, 
for whe fell suddenly upon the tribe Omri, while con- 
ducting a bride from a distinguished house in festive pomp, 
killed many of them and put the others to flight. But 
even in the hiding places in the valley of the Jordan the 
band of the Asmoneans found no rest. Bakchides went in 
search of them, attacked them on a Sabbath, when fight- 

ing, if not altogether forbidden, could yet not be engaged 
in with full vigor ir consequence of legal restrictions, and 
compelled them to save themselves by swimming to the 
opposite side of the Jordan. The whole country this side 
Jordan thus lay open to the enemy, and Bakchides did not 
allow the favourable opportunity to pass without endea- 
vouring to cut off from the Asmoneans every chance for 
further resistance. For this purpose he restored the 
destroyed fortresses Jericho, Bethel, in the east; Km- 
maus, Bethoron, Thaman, in the west; Phardor, or 
Pirathan, on Mount Ephraim, and Thekoa in the south. 
The strong points Akra, Bessur, and Gazara he fortified, 
and furnished them with arms and provisions. Moreover, 
be secured to himself the allegiance of the people by 

taking the children of the most distinguished families and 
left them as hostages in the Akra. Thus Bakchides 
succeeded in accomplishing within one year that wherein 
other generals had failed in six years—entirely to break 
armed resistance to the Syrians. The Maccabean hero‘c 
arm was now painfully missed. Haid king Demetrius had 
the design to encroach violertly on the religious institu. 
‘tions of the Jews and to force upon them paganism as the 

religion of the state, he could not have found a more 
favourable moment than when the energy ot the people 
was broken and its heroes were past all activity. But 
the second. successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, addicted to a 
luxurious life, had dropped politics and contented himself 
with asserting his supremacy over Judea and levying the 

annual tribute. 

(To be continued.) 


TWO CONVERSIONIS.? MONARCHS. 
The principal two conversionist monarchs of our age 
were the late King of Prussia and the Emperor of [ussia. 
The former left no means, save physical force, untried to 
convert the Jews to Christianiiy. At the court of Fre- 
deric William Ii. apostacy was the strongest recommenda 
tion to royal notice, if not favour. On the one hand 
every art of seductioa within the reach of kingly power— 
offices, public distinctions —was unscrupulously employ edto 
lure the Jews from their religion ; and on the other every 
exertion of which sovereignty is capable was used to the 
utmost in order to disintegrate the Jewish communities, 
loosen the communal ties, and lower the Jew in his own 


esteem, thus to detach him from his body and to destroy 


all Jewish feeling withinhim. The synagogue—we employ 
the term in the sense of church, but in contradistinction 
to it—was systematically ignored and slighted, the Jewish 
houses of worship excluded from all immunities granted 
to sacred buildings in general, the rabbi from the privi- 
leges legally enjoyed by the clergy of all other denomina- 
tions, and the Jew from every public office and from 
several professions; aud all this while the authorities on 
the slightest occasion intermeddled with the in-ernal 
affairs of the congregations, wantonly violating the rights 
of conscience. ‘lhe same monarch closely connected him- 
self with the London Conversion Society, subscribed 
liberally to it, publicly patronised it, granted every facility 
possible to the missionaries in th ir iniquitous ccnversionist 


zealots established a Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem, 
confessedly for promoting apostacy among the Jews in the 
Holy City. Such was the monarch, the close ally of the 
London Conversion Society, its dailing hero aud model 
king, whose praise tne pious Karl of Shaftesbury used to 
sing loudly on the Exeter Hall stage. 4 
Nicholas of Russia was of a different cast of mind. His 
impatient temper could not brook any delays between a 
wish and its fulfilment. He was anautocrat to the very’ 
backbone. He wanted his Jewish subjects to embrace 
Christianity, and embrace it they must. He found a 
justification for his violent measures in the command 
‘¢ Compel them to enter.” The series of Draconian laws 


| enacted by him for the accomplishment of his object are 


notorious. Forcible abduction of children, wholesale 


attempts, and in common with a number of English} 


expulsions, confinement within close ghettos, oppressive 
taxes, rigid exclusion from every occupation that might 
lead to competency, honours, and mental abasement and 
degradations, were some of the means employed by him to 
drive the Jews into apostacy. It. will therefere not be 
uninteresting to become acquainted with the personal 
character of these rulers. And if this should prove them 
to have been comtemptibie tyrants, foes to all human 
rights, and destitute of all those qualities which above all 
should distinguish princes, it would afford some consolation 
to the Jewish people to know that if they were more 
persecuted than any other class of their fellow subjects 
and fellow sufferers, it was because they were members of 
the weakest community, at all times the chief victims of 
cowardice and fanaticism. Such an estimate of their 
characters may be found in the 8th volume of Varnhagen’s 
Diaries, lately published, 

This author and diplomatist, the husband of the intel- 
lectual Jewess Rachel and the friend of the great Hume 
bold, was one of the few who stood behind the scene, and 
being an acute observer and a cotemporary, not rarely an 
eye-witness of the events he describes, and thoroughly 
honest, his statements may be relied on, In this 8th 
volume the deceased diplomatist treats of the period of re- 
action which followed the eventful year 1848, Having 
described the king’s vexatious arbitrariness, his absurd 
antipathies and foolish intermeddling, he continues :— 

The criminal tribunal decides that all men are to obey the 
police in silence, to suffer anything at their hands, and appeal 
afterwards if aggrieved. Thus there are some older children 
being baptized. The clergyman who instructed them has been 
deprived, and the one who baptizes them remarks, in his dis- 
course, that he is sorry they cannot be baptized by the clergy- 
man who prepared them. Six policemen instantly appear, and 
their leader exclaims, “ You departed from your texs; I dissolve 
the assembly !” One shopkeeper is forbidden to put his name 
on his shop; another has his circulating library suppressed. 
The police demand the names of all papers taken in at public 
houses, and recommend the tavern-keepers to take in the 
Government organ. A sthoolmaster hag a handkerchief of the 
colours of United Germany, and commits the heinous crime of 
taking it out of his pocket when he perspires. A constable 
present tells him to put it back ; but perspiration will not obey 
the constable, and the schoolmaster is arreste?’, Permission 
from the police is needed for everything. You must have it if 
you want to let a furnished room, to sell an old mattress, to 
dance, to sing, to hear music, to meet your friends, or to travel. 
And wh'le you must obey the police in everything, they would 
be superior te the law. There was a long discussion whether 
constables were to give evidence in courts of law with their 
helmets on, or their heads uncovered, and the question was at 
length decided in favour of the helmets. 

Varnhagen showed his opinion of such petty tyranny by 
giving his custom to the victims. We find him buying cigars 
of the man whose name was tabooed by the police, though a 
few pages on he Says that he does not smoke. Buat-apparently 
Varnhagen’s custom was the only redress the victims got. 
They had no remedy at law. A complaint ina newspaper 
would only lead to the seizure ofthe paper,—a constant entry 
in the diary. And acomplaint in the Chamber led to some 
insolen: answer from a minister. On one occasion a deputy 
was having a pamphlet printed. The Government heard of 
it, and told the printer that if he went on with it, his licence 
would be confiscated. The deputy brought the matter before 
the Chamber, and the Minister of the Interior replied, “ This 
is not the place to discuss individual cases.” Ancther minister 
when the educational question was discussed, said, “ The higher 
classes are in possession of all.the means ot education: the 
lower classes ought not to have them; the people ought only 
to bé educated so far as is necessary for their work.” This 
in intellectual Prussia!—in the country which is - held up as 
a model to the rest of Europe! And more remarkable still, 
the minister who said this was namesake and cousinof Raumer, 
the historian of the Hohenstaufen. | 


And now something about the Czar Nicholas: 

W. came to see me; he has just come from St. Petersburg, 
and makes wonderful revelations. He says the whole world 
is in error about the Emperor Nicholas. While playing the 
strong man, in which he is helped out by his figure and his 
appearance, he is really the greatest coward in the world. 
He trembles at all personal danger, is always uneasy, and 
shrinks from every kind of daring. When the Prussian army 
was mobilized he foamed with rage, but gave instant orders 
to suspend all warlike preparations, andeven to withdraw the 
troops some marches’ Gistance. Anguish ard terror saized 
him because he saw that Prussia was resolute and prepared 
for battle; he saw himself atticked, defeated, the Poles in 
insurrection, Livonia unsafe, his own geuerals aud troops 
dangerous to him. The cowardice and wedkness of Prussia 
made him breathe again; he used big words once more,— 
dedsaw himself obeyed. Bat his rage, his hatred, 
Hie tears everything; he sees revolu- 
everything. All that calls itself science, literature, ¢ al- 
ipn, is suspicious and hateful to him, No foreign book 
é introduced into Russia; all native Russian literature 
hed by censorship and police. The professors of the | 
sities are deprived of the right of buying foreign books; 
they may not elect their rectors, the Czar makes the appointe- 
ment. The army is subject to the closestinspection, the most 
suspicious espionnage, every free utterance of an officer is 
his ruin. No one dares tell anything, or fisten to anything. 
Everything sighs underthe intolerable weight, everything bends 
though unwillingly,to the yoke. ‘The prohibition of the ex- 
port of silver, the readeption of paper money, the lust and 
excessive difficulties imposed on foreiga travel cause the utmost 
indignation. A little more and the measure is fall, and Czar 
Nicholas is as Czar Paul. 


To have been singled out by such princes for persecution 
is almost a distinction. 


CoLtection.—The rabbi of Stutt-— 
gart, Dr. Maier, published in the papers au appeal in 
behalf of *he Jews in the Holy Land. The result was 
that most and the largest donations came from Caristians, 


|}many of them anonymously. This sympathy for the poor 


Jews betokens a ver? friendly feeling between the fole 
lowers of the several religions, cd ey 


An Eminent Composer.—Herr Julius Sulzer, son of 
the Hasan of Vieaua, composed an opera, “ Jane of 


Naples,” which was performed with the grea'est saccess at 


Prague. The journals highiy extol the richness of the 
melodies and the science of-the young co.uposer. It is — 
expected that the opera will soon be represented at 
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THE LAND OF GOSHEN. | 


The following letter, addressed by “ A Suffolk In- 
cumbent” to the “‘ Athenzwum,” is so replete with 
interest for all those interested in researches concerning 
the lands of the Bible, that we copy it in full :— 

As the season is coming round for visiting Egypt and 
the Holy Land, and we have been led to hope that a 
party will be sent out, with all the appliances of learping 
and science, to search the country through for anything 
that may help is to understand the Bible, | hope you 
will let me suggest, through your journal, thft the party 
should begin their search with a visit to Lower Egypt 
and the landof Goshen. For if the land of Goshen lay 
anywhere east of the delta in Lower Egypt,—and no 
one can well place it anywhere else,—there must have 
been a totel change in the whole character of the country 
to make it anything like what the Bible says of it. In 
the map ofthe Freshwater Canal, which gives the result 
of the last survey of the country, the whole of this side 
of Egypt is marked down as “desert.” And at its pre- 
sent level it always must have been so, as most of it lies 
above the reach of the waters of the Nile. Wherever 
this is the case in Egypt the country is uninhabitable. 
And as we cannot reconcile the actual state of this coun- 
try with what the Bible says of the land of Goshen, 
without supposing a change of level there, it would be 
very desirable to have the fact well ascertained, on the 
authority£of men of science, that all this side of Lower 
Egypt has changed its level since the days of Moses. 
The fact is too startling to be believed without a more 
thorough investigation than we could give it ; but it ad- 
mits of very easy proof. At Rameses, on the Fresh. 
water Canal, the country is all covered up with sand, 
and there are traces of a town underthissand. In one 
spot, where the sand has been cut through and cleared 
away, there is an Egyptian triad, covered with hierogly- 
phics, and a brick wall, beside it; further on by the 
canal is a large brick wall, and on the other side of the 
station a line of fortification of unburnt brick; and all 
this is standing there just as it was first laid, without a 
brick or a stone out of its place. Yet this is all covered 

with sea-sand. As we got out of the boat, we said at : 
the time it was just like walking on the seashore. And : 


Moaea called these outlying rocks just te the north of 
us. But with this change of level in the country this 
part of the Bible is all clear; and you will do us a great 
service if you can manage to send these men of science 
round here to prove the truth of it. 

Still, there is another point it would be quite as use- 
ful for them to look into while they are this way; and 
that is, where Sinai really is, and what is the road the 
Bible would have us take to reach it. With the Bible 
in our hands, to show us how close Rephidim and Sinai 
must have been to Amalek, and how close Amalek was 
to Judah, it is very hard to think that-the Sinai of the 
Bible could be anywhere near the convent of that name. 
We have gone all lengths to make it so, and have al 
lowed that there must have been two Amaleks, two 
Midians, and two Parans sooner than give up the notion 
and have shifted our road to it se far from what the 
Bible says, ‘hat where the Bible says Moses led the 
people away from the Red Sea, we turn short roond 
and go along the shore ; and where the Bible speaks of 
the Lord bearing them on eagies’ wings an) leading 
them on night and day, instead of measuring their 
journeyings by the long swift flight of the eagle, we 
leave them flitting from wady to wady at a few miles a 
day, and place them in defile where people in such 
numbers could neither get in nor out; and still we 
shrink from asking ourselves the simple question whe- 
ther we may not, all the while, be mistaking for scenes 
of Scripture what has nothing else of Scripture about it 
but a few arbitrary names, given by monks to their 
own convents and the prayer-stations round it. To set 
us right on this point, all we want is a visit to Sinai by 
a party of scientific men. They will be able to mea- 
sure distances, and hear what is saic about the place by 
the Bedoween themselves, and put us in a way to judge. 
The usnal tourist’s route to Sinai has begun to make 
men ask how 600,000: families of people could ever 
have got to Sinai that way ; and after going there from 
Akaba by Wady Wetir and back over the high ground 
by Wady el Ain, we have ceased to think that such 
numbers could ever have got away fram Sinai to the 
borders of Edom this way in anything like the time the 
Bible gives them. | But from what we saw of the coun- 


so it proved ; for when we got back to the boat, one of | 
the waifs we had picked up there 4s a memorial of the, 
place was a sea shel!l,—not a foss:] shell, but a modern 

shell of the present day, such as we found a few days 

afterwards on the sea shore at Suez. We brought back 

only one shell, and even that was mislaid afterwards, bat 

there were plenty more; and if to, the sea must have 

flowed over there since the time when this town was 

built. The town and the land about it must for some 

length of time heve been ali under the sea; and by a 

change of level, eo gradual as scarcely to move brick or 

stone, the country must have first sunk below the sea, 

and then, as quietly, it must have been raised above it 

to its present level, where, with all the country round, 

it is now so much above the waters ofthe Nile that it is 

a hopeless desert, quite uninhabitable. 

But this is not the only place hereabouts where a 
town has been covered up: by the same sea sand. In 
going or coming the party would stop at T’el el Kebir; 
and at the Pithon Hotel they would easily find means of 
getting over to a wide range of shifting sands, along by 
what was once the old canal of the Pharaohs. But there 
the sands are mapped over with patches of broken bricks 
and pottery, which seem to change their places with 
every wind; and if there is always brick and pottery to 
be seen here whichever way the sand is blown off, there 
must have been a large town buried under the sand; 
and as that saad is just what it is at Rameses, there is 
the same proof of a change of level since Pithon was 
built as there is at Rameses, twenty two miles to the 
east. It is to clear up these facts that we want these: 
men of science to go and see for us. But if once they 
were led to go round by the Freshwater Canal, they 
would most likely go right on, by the same way, to 
Suez; and here again, between the sea and the Bitter 
Lakes, near the Chalouf station, they wiil find another 
proof of the same quiet change of level. They must 
scramble over the brink on the Egyptian side of the 
canal, and they will find, right before them, a wide, 
sandy plain, which bas all the look of an old channe} 
of the sea; on the other side of it, about two miles off, 
is a long range of ecl‘ff; and to the right the channel is 
crossed by some outlying mounds of the Geneffe range, 
which are sea-worn all round them and beetling over, 
though at the present level of the land the whole channel 
is many feet above the sea at any state ofthetide. But 
to date this change of level, they must climb the lowest 
of these mounds, alittle to the north of Chalouf. It 
stands, some twenty.five or thirty feet above the sands, 
- yet the rocks at the top are covered over with a small 
shell of just the same kind as they wiil find at Suez, in 
the Red Sea, so that the change of level has taken place 
during the present order of things, while animal life was 
just what it is now. Chalonf is some fifty-six miles to 
the south of Rameses; but a good geologist will, no 
doubt, be able to show ns that the change of level in 
both places is of the same date, and that it took place 
since the towns were built at Pithon and Rameses. But 
once got to this. and they will help us on a good step 
farther, for if all this channel was under water in the 
days of Moses, it must have formed a shallow part of the 
Golf of Suez, of some seven miles long, with deep wa- 
ter southward, where the sea is now, and deep water 
again northward beyond these mounds, where the land 
sinks again down into the Bitter Lakes; and here was 
ample room and verge enough for the children of Israel 
to cross over on dry land, when the water was blown 
off the shallows, while at both ends of the channel the 
water would stil be a “* wall. unto them on the right 
hand and on the left.” Pibahiroth is not the name of 
_8ny place’in the country now; but it is two words in 
Hebrew, and they seem to mean the gap in the mounds. 


try round the convent and the approaches to it, it seems 
likely that a more regular survey will end in showing 
that this ig not the Sinai of the Bible, and lead us to 
think that Sinai must be much further north—more 
within reach of the valley, where Saul fought with Ama- 
lek. 
On leaving Chalouf, Bible in hand, we took the Haj 
route at once, on the ground that Moses led the people 


Akaba. In favour of this route there is very little to 
check the advonce of any number of people, either on 
he way up to the Wilderness of Shur or the way down 


west of Akaba, in the uvexplored country of the Aya- 
yimeh. Onour way from Petra to the Sufeh Pass, 
one of the names given to the mountains pointed out by 
our guards from Wady Mousa was the Torah Jih; an 

this sounds so like the Hebrew for the Law of the Lord, 


and eo nolike ajl the other names they were giving us, 


that it seemed likely to he the name which the ** Mount 
of the Lord” still bears at the present day; and it may 
end in showing us where Sinai is. But here again, far 
more than in Palestine itseif, do we want the belp of 
men of undoubted learning avd science, to measure and 
see and hear for us vpon the spot; and if you could but 
lead them to take this round, you will be doing a great 
service to many who are really anxious to read the Bible 
with understanding. | 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Owing to the intervening holidays, which greatly 
interfered .with all our arrangements, we can only fub- 
lish this week the following two abstracts of papers 
read before the British Association (Geographical 
Section) Birmingham :— 

‘ Report of tue results of Surveys relating to the Wa- 
ter Sopply of Jerusalem,’ by Capt. 7’. M‘Neill and Capt. 
Wilson, R. E.—This was an elaborate Report to the 
Syrian. improvement Committee, bythe engineers em 
ployed, of their surveys in the neighbourhood of Jerusa 
lem, with a view toimprove the water supply of the city, 
and was introduced, with additional remarks, by Dr. ‘I’. 
Hodgkin. The survey was undertaken in the autumn 
of 1864, The question of the water supply of Jerusalem 
had been, from an early period, ofimuch interest, the 
more so on account of the natural dilliculties which at- 
tended the subject. Looking at the remains of ancicot 
works, there is nothing to indicate that Jerusalem ever 
had a large supply of water brought from a distance. 
The fact of the skill shown in procuring and conveying 
the small quantity of water by tbe conduits to the town 
and in the gonstruction of reservoirs for catching the 
surface water, shows that this necessary element must 
always have been scarce. ‘The chief supply must have 
consisted of rain water collected within the town and 
stored in tanks,asin the present day. Jerusalem is 
about 2,700 feet above the Mediterranean, and 4,000 
above the Dead Sea, and is placed pretty nearly on the 
crest of the hills which defiue the watershed of the coun- 
try. The road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem on 
the south, and to Bireh cn the north, roughly marks 
this line. The road to Bireh rises from Jérusalem, Bireh 
being about 300 feet above the city. The country 
north uf Bireh maintains its elevation for some distance 
but here, as in nearly ali cases, the country is cut up 
by valley, which form a very peculiar feature, influenc- 
ing not only the landscape but the water question. 
The district around Jerusalem consists principally of 
the steep sides of valleys which twist aad encircle each 
‘other, their general direction being towards the Medi- 
| terranean on the west, and the Dead Sea on the east. 


the Hirath or Hipras, which is what our Sheikh 


| The valleys are deep, the sides rocky and bare of soil, 


from the sea; and this strikes the Red Sea, again at | 


by 


which appears to have been carried to t.e valley-bot- 
toms by the winter rains, and the soil absurbs the rain, 
instead of allowing it to run over the surface. The 
cause of the present sterility of the district is the des- 
truction, by neglect, of the artificial terraces which pro- 
bably existed formerly, and which by retaining the soil 
on the steep slopes, Icd to the ancient fertility of the 
country. The entire absence of streams of waters in 
the valleys leads to the belief that there exist subter- 
ranean water courses, The Brook Kedron is crossed 
by an arch nine feet wide. In some years, no water at 
all flows under the arch. After three or four days’ rain, 
it will ran ou the surface for a few hours, 2$ or 3 feet 
deep, but ceases to flow in ove or two hours after the 
rain abates; if, however, heavy rain continues with 
little interruption for ten days the stream will flow on 
for two or three days after the rain has stopped. The 
depth of the soil in the valley-bottoms is probably very 
great ; in the valley of Urtas it was found to be more 
than 20 feet. The valleys are, consequently, very ill 
adapted for reservoirs of wator, although the rainfall is 
amply sufficient. The nearest approach to a good site 
is the Wady-cl Byar, on the road between Jerusalem 
and Hebron. The authors found no trace of ancient 
irrigation works ; the pools of Solomon would only water 
65 acres for six months in thé year at the moderate 
depth of 2 feet, spread over the area watered. Near 
Nablts and at other distant places there are large streams 
of perennial water flowing out of tie rock ; these might 
(at a very considerable cost) be carried round the slopes 
of the hills and conveyed from valley to valley for irri- 
gation purposes, The ancient reservoirs for raia water, 
of which there are many, are in a ruinous. state, except 
the upper Pool of Gikon end Hezekiah’s Pool. The 
former is 315 feet long, 208 feet wide, and 20 feet deep, 
and holds about 8,000,000 galions, which, al'owing 
2,000,000 for evaporation, gives 6,000,000 as the anual 
available supply of the pool. Hezekiah’s Pool holds 
about 4,000,000 gallons. Careful measurements aod 
details of construction of the various reservoirs are given 
by the authors, with suggestious fortheir repair ; their 
total capacity would thea be 44,147,000 gallons. De- 
buction would, however, have to be made for evapora: 
tion, which, calculating the probab'e amount of annual 
Svaporation in this dry climate, with its mean temperae 
ture of 626 degrees at 60 inches, would be 8,881,562 
gallons. In the temperate zone, with a mean temperate 
of 524 degrees, the annusl evsporation has been found 
to be between 36 and 37 inches. On the coast of South 
America (north latitude 10 dey. 30) witta mean tem- 
perature uf 81°86 degrees, it was ascertained tu be more 
than 100 inehes annually. 

‘Oo the Exploration of the Holy Land, as proposed 
the Palestine Exploration fund,’ by Mr, G. Grove. 
—The author said, notwithstanding the numerous books 


to Akaba, and the rest of the country is all open desert. ! of travel that had been published. respecting Palestine, 
For Sinai itself we must look somewhere to the north- | 


we were still in great ignorance with regard to all that 
concerned the life of the people. No work has been 
written in this country similar to that of Mr. Lane on 
the Modern Egyptians. It had been said that if the 
Lower Nile valley and its inhabitants were now swept 
away, we should still have preserved to us a complete 
picture of the nations which have peopled it, in this exe 
haustive work. Now, what had been done for Egypt 


»it behoved us to endeavour todo for the Holy Land. 


We knew nothing of the treasures of ancient Egypt 
onti' they were commenced to be dug up by Belzoni. 
The explorations of Sir Henry ltawlioson and Mr, Layard 
had, in the same manner, disclosed the remains and led 
to much of our knowledge respecting the great uations 


(which peopled the plains of tne Euphrates and Tigris, 


The same still remained to be done in Palestine. There 

must be a vast amount of treasures in arms, coins, wea- 

pons and utensils still Luried in the soil, which would 

throw great light on the domestic life of the Jews. The 

soil of Palestine was virgin; there had not yet been a 

spade put into the mounds of riins which existed in that 

country. ‘There were great difficulties to be surmounted 

in the way of carrying out these explorations, the chief 

one being the difficulty which had hitherto existed of 

travellers being able to remain long enough in the 

country. Besides, it was in the unfrequented districts 

that the Exploration Society was wost desirous of pene- 

trating, and in these places travellers especially quali- 

ied, and having the means of remaining long, are re- 

quired, to pursue continued investigations. Uue most 

cogent reason for undertakimg the exploration was fur- 

nished by the fact, that the ancient traces were fast 
passing away, and the native customs of the people 

disappearing before the advance of Western civilization, 

There was a curious orgie, doubtless one of those prac- 

tised formerly by the priests of Baal, which had almost 

fallen into disuse, and such customs as this, if now 

investigated, would tend to throw great light on the 

customs of the people. Much aso atill remained to 

be done in the geography of the land. Asan instance 

of the confusion which still exists in the orthography of 

places, he would mention the fact ofa place being named 

inone map “ Embarrey, and in another Mubrighg- 

hik.” The sites of many of the most celebrated places 

in Holy Writ were yet matters of uncertainty. Inshort, | 
it was a systematic, leisurely, and thorough investigation 
of the Holy Laod which the society proposed to them: 
selves to undertake. | 


HoLLowar’s PILLs Dyspepsia.. 
—There is no organ in the human body so liable to derange- 
ment as the liver. Food, fatigue, climate and anxiety, all dis- 
order its action and render its secretion—the bile—more or 


less depraved, superabundant, or scanty. The first symptoms 


should receive attention. A pain in the side or the top of the 
shoulder, a harsh cough and difficulty of breathing, are signs 
of liver disease which are removed without delay by friction 
with Holloway’s inestimable Viatment. The Pills should 
also be taken early, For all diseases of this vital organ the 
action of these conjoined remedies is a specific by checking 
the over supply of bile, regulating its secretion and giving ner- 
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would love or hate him. Viewed in this light, a con- | 
scientious act is, in all common cases, equivalent to a} Catalogues at the Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. 
right act, but there is an idefinable line beyond which | J#mess-street, Piccadilly. 


most in:portant, though a grossly neglected, province 


- Man most measure the value and extent for himeelf. 


- of Messrs, Emanuel and Son, Portsmouth, Jewellery, 
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RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. : 


We are now ina position to consider what are the 
rights of conscience, or, in other words, what conse- 
quences the legislator, the systematic moralist, and 
individual men respectively, ought to attach to the fact 
that the conscience of a particular person approves of 
or blames this or that. The answer will vary consider- 
ably in each of these three cases. First, take the case 
of the legislator. Legislation is always reducible to a 
case of the contingent infliction of penalties, and for 
this reason it is always prima facie an evil, for restraint 
and penalty mean suftering, and unless a balance of 
happiness is produced by its infliction the resolt is a 
loss. Where the cunscience of any part of the persons 
legislated for comes into opposition to the law this loss 
is greatly enhanced, for to a person who does not agree 
with the legislator, nor believe him to be wiser chan him. 
self, a law forbidding him to do this or that is no more 
than a prudential reason for nut doing it. His mind 
remains as it was, subject only to the fact that a new 
danger is superadded to those which he formerly ran in 
acting on his opinions. Heavier punishments will there- 
fore be necessary to make such laws effectual than in 
cases where conscience acts the other way. On the other 
hand, if the legislator has great moral weight, if those 
for whom he legislates have a great respect for him, the 
fact that he denounces and punishes a particular thing 
is a strong reason to his subjects for supposing that that 
thing is not right but wrong. Hence, ifthe legislator 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi has issued the following 

form of prayer, to be read in the synagogues, every 

women | and Thursday during the morning service, 
especially on Monday, the 23rd inst. : 


Psalm exxi, 
TRANSLATION or THE PRAYER. 

Judge of the whole Farth! Thy righteousness is as the 
mighty mountains, Thy judgments area great deep, Thou 
preservest man and beast. We approach Thee in the time of 
our affliction, when Thon hast visited us with a gricvous 
murrain among our herds and our flocks. 

We know. O Lord, that Thy decrees are just ; our iniquities 
testify againet us. Butin Thy wrath dost Thou. remember 
mercy ; Thou makest sore and bindest up; Thou woundest 
and Thou healest. Spare, we beseech Thee, the works of 
Thy hands; stay the havoc and destruction among our cattle, 


so that there be no complaining in the borders of our blessed 
land, 


Gracious and Merciful Father! sorrow seized on us, when we 
heard that the pestilence which broke out in Egypt has been 
raging in the land of Thy inheritance and in other countries. 
Let our prayers ascend unto Thee like incense, and say unto 
the destroyer, “ Stay now thy hand.’ And as hitherto Thy 
tender mercies have supported Thy servants, so cause Thy 
countenance to shine upon us; deliver our souls from death 


and our eyes from tears. Have mercy upon parents and 
children and shelter them uncer the shadow of Thy wings. 
Bless our bread and our water, and take away sickress from 
the midst of us. Inspire oar hearts to understand Thy ways 
in the sanctuary, that we may learn to turn even the dangers 
that threaten us into our good. Grant us knowlecge that we 


commits himself to a conflict with the conscience of his | may keep Thy law, and return to Thee with perfect penitence. 
subjects, or any of thet), he ought, in the first place, | Vouchsafe unto us a year of life and plenty, of peace and re- 
to have in view a perfectly clear and very great advantage, | demption. Amen. 2s 


He ought, if pozsible, to be so much superior to those 
for whom he legislates in force and wisdom that his 
disapproval will carry with it great moral weight. ‘hese 
roles, simple as they are, give the real solution of most 
of the common cases about the rightsof conscience. 
Whiy not persecute religions which the majority of a 
nation consider erroneous ? Because the fact that they 
are conscientiously held—i.¢., that the reason of a large 
number of people, exercised on their sentiments, pro 


evil to be incurred in the operation would be enormously | them is not expected to survive. They had all par- 
great, because there would be so much resistance. Why , taken of a certain kind of sausaze, which is eaten all 


treat Thuggee and Sattee as crimes? Because the evi! | but raw in this country.. In Denmark, too many cases 
to be overcome is great and indisputable, and because | have recently occurred.— /imes. 


it is so glaring that, if faced and denounced as being 


what it is, there is a strong probability that even ikose Generals “ honorably retired by order of the Presi- 
whose consciences now approve such practices will come dedt, the close of the war necessitating a great reduc- 
. tion of the volunteer forces, we find Brevet Major 


to change their minds. Why punish high treason as a 
crime when it is often committed by virtuous men on 
the loftiest principles ? Because desiruction is to a 
government the greatest ofall evils, and self-preservation | ! 
the first of duties. Svili the conscientious character of 
the offence mitigates it so far that, when the immediate 
danger is over, no one would wish to punish a traitor 
as one would punith a murderer. 
that anything whatever is in accordance with the con. 
sciences of a large body of people isa matter to be 
considered by the legislator in the creation of rights 
respecting it, and is, generally speaking, one of toe 
strongest possible reasons against hostile legislation, 
though it is only a reason like another wiich in parti- 
cular cases may have to give, way. 


of view of the systematic moralist. 


scopic animals in the swine, so dangerous to the lovers | 
of pork, have made their re-appearance at Halle. 
duces an habitual conviction of the duty of believing Little or no'hing had teen heard of them for the last 
them—shows that the gain of exterminating them is | 81x months, but the other day a dozen people were 
doubtful, as they may betrue ; and that the certain taken ill in the above-mentioued town, and one of 


General Frederick Solomon and Brigadier General 


Henry W. Judah. 
in the “regular army.” —Jemish Messexger. 


fate of Austria as a constitutional state seems to 
depend upon the attitude that the Hungarian Diet, 
In short, the fact | OW convened by the Emperor, may assume, it will 
not be without interest to learn that although the 
Jews of that country are not yet emancipated, yet 
several electoral colleges have of their own accord 
invited the Israelites within their respective dictricts 


}is considered as a good omen. Much more is expected 
by the Jews from the liberal party, headed by Baron 
; ; . .| Eotvas and Deak, than from the party now at the 
Next, consider the rights of conscience from the point |}... of affairs. It has also been noticed that the 
- How does the fact | Governor of Hungary, Count Palfy, paid a visit to 
that an act was prescribed by a given man’s conscience | ¢),,, synagogue of Pesth during service, taking the 
affect its moral quality? Meaning by tbe morality of an opportunity of giving expression to friendly senti- 
act its consistency with the principle of utility, itis | ments towards the congregation and the rabbi. 


Ancona.—Tue Cuotera.—The Italian journals are 


unanimous in extolling the exemplary conduct of Signor 
Vivante, chief rabbi of Ancona, while cholera was raging 
there. It was obsorved that the Israelites did not suffer 
from the scourge ; only one of them died of cholera. 


Tue Tricumes Pork.—The trichines, or micro- 


Unitep STATEs —JewisH GENERALS.—Among the 
The latter officer retains his rank 


Huncary.—Tue Exectrons.—At a time when the 


give their votes in the forthcoming elections. It 


obvious that the morality of an act no mote depends 


on the conscience of the agent than the time of day i ann. H. LUMLEY. LAND. AGENTS and AUC- 


depends on his‘watch. Acts, however, are more fre. 
quently viewed by moralists, not so much in relation to 


TIONEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
West End offices—31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


any specific moral principle of this sort as in relation to| pattersea House, satterses.—The Internal decorative effects 


the light which they throw on the general character 
of the agent, and on the degree in which other men 


this is not true. 


of morality. Honesty, energy, and courage in the 
conduct of the mind are of this number ; and if a man’s 


- conscience is either crotchety, superstitious, or cowardly, | November 14, at 12 for 1,a SEMI-DEYACHED VILLA RESI. 


DENCE of 10 rooms, with cheerful garden, knawn as No. 3, 
this is positive seg? that the must have Cambridee Villas, Richm-nd, Held ge lease: years of which 
been either false, idle, or cowar y in Als thoughts, are unexpired, andnow let for three years for £32 10s per annum, 
and some degree of disapprobation and contempt are the | Particulars may be had at Garraway’s ; of Mr. Webb, Solicitor, 

11, Argyle-sereet, W. ; and ot the Auctioneers, 67, Chancery. lane, 
and 31, St, James’s-street, Piccadilly, W. 


UMLEY'’S REGISTER ot 
ad 


appropriate punishments for these offences. 
Lastly, take the individoal point of view. My con- 
science prescribes this or that. Ought 1 to act_upon 


it unreservedly, fearing, as I do, that my mind will Country Residences, is published every month, and may be had 


not be at peace unless I do so, whatever eystematic | gratis on application at the Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 
31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


moralists may say to the contrary ? The answer is, that 
no man’s watch goes quite right, though the sun keeps 
time to a second. It is @ question for every individual 
whether he will trust his neighbour’s watch, which he 
can see only at a distance and indistinctly, and whether 
he can trust himself totake an observation. As to 
peace of mind, that is an advantage of which every 


As 4 matter of fact, it is hardly probable that a habit 
fixed by the practice of many years will alter itself tc 
meet a particular opinion formed with reference to a 
espcial set ofcircumstances.—Saturday Review. 


Portucuese INTERNATIONAL 
‘* Court Journal” says that the English was the most 
attractive department in the exhibition, and that smong 
the English firms who obtained first class prizes was that 


The first purchase the king made in perzon from 
the English department was & splendid keyless watch and 


Intellectuai duties form a real and Richmonc.—A semi ‘Villa most pleasantly 


Marble Chimney Pieces, Old Caned Staircases, line Fresco 
Paintings, Panellings, Iron Entrance Gates, &c. 

ESSKS. E. and H. LUMLEY will SELL by AUC- 

TION, as above, on Tuesday next, October 24th, at 12 for 1. 


situated on the top of the Hill, and a few minutes from the 
railway station. 


ESSRS. E. and 1. LUMLEY will by AUC- 
TION, at Garraway’s Change-alley, Cornhill, on Thursday, 


LANDED PROPERTY 


treehold Estates, Mansions, and Farms, ‘Town Houses, and 


ay jw 
EBREW TUITION.—Mkr. PHILIP ABRAHAM conti- 
nues to give instruction in the Hebrew Language to children 
or adults, at his own or the pupil’sresidence, 147, Gower-street, 


WINES, 3 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu!arly 
the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontigna«. which has 42 de 
gree spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Labo-atory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, 
Minories, E. | 
N.B,—Country orders promptly executea 


No. 38, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE. 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friends that they have Vacan- 
cies for afew pe:manent Boarders: also b. ard and residence at 
8, King-street, Covent-garden. 


WIESBADEN, NASSAU. | 
(Lens HOTEL and BATH HOUSE. Proprietor A 


SABEL. This Hotel, close to the Cursaal and the Burmens 
with garden attached, contains about 70 well furnished rooms. 
and 30 comfortable bathings cabinets, Highly recommended by 


hain exhibited by this firm. 


| La carte Wines of first quality. 


| HE NEWEST THINGS in the SHOPS are weekly 


described in THE QUEEN, THE LADY’s NEWs. 
PAPER, with the Latest’Fashions; « coloured work pattern, and 
all other matters useful to Indies. A copy seut for seven postage- 
stamps addressed to Tue Quren Office, 346, Strand. 


Just published, in a neat volume, cloth gilt, price 2s.; fancy cloth 
imp covers, Is, 3d. 
4 ex DREAM OF A LIFE; An Allegory. By ELLEN 
PYKE, joint Authoress of the “Scrioture History arranged 
tine, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford square, W.C.: or of the oress, 
52, Great Prescott-street, E 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Now Reapy—LEESER'S BIBLE, being the only Anglo- 
Jewish Bible extant on sale at the reduced price of 7s. 6d. per 
copy. A discount to the trade and schools. 

RE VIOUS to purchasing (Daily Prayers, 

(Festival Prayers), or (Pentateuchs), persons 
are recommended to compare VALLENTINES EDITION with 
any other now extant. 
mportant to Congregations and others.—On Sale, SECOND-~ 
HAND and NEW MN “5D, Mantles, &c. ; also large folio 
Prayer Books, for congregational service, newest edition. 


VALLENTINE’S UNIFORM POCKEDL EDITION OF 
THE 775M DAILY PRAYERS. 

WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 
With a Compendium of the ‘kag, laws, &e., translated from 
the DYNAN TI, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers follow 
consecutively, and the necessity of turning from place to place 
avoided, 

The above is uniform in size, type, and paper, with the Penta 
teuch and Festival Prayers, 
PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE’S POCKET EDITION OF THE 
(VND), FESTIVAL PRAYERS, WITH A NEW TRAN- 
SLATION BY THE LATE REV. D. A. DE SOLA. 
Also “ Vallentine’s ‘Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,’ with AVS, £1 6s 
P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Book- 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street | 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and ever 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama and 
Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk Talysim of first-rate 
quality, expressly made fur P. Vallentine 
For the use of schools and private families.—The Rodelheim 
Hebrew Daily Prayer Book, with English Instruction. Price 
Is. 5d. Strongly bound 
Mrs. Rothschild’s “‘ Meditations and Prayers;” Ascher’s “‘ Book 
ef Life,” &c.; “ Dias’s Letters ;” English’s ** Grounds of Chris- 
tianity Examined ;” Leeser’s Bible, &c., Raphael's Post-Biblical 
History, and all tue American Jewish publications; also an exten- 
sive stock of Rabbinical and other Jewish works; see catalogue 
may be had free on application, 
On Sale, Bookin elaborate and serviceable, bindings, suitableorf 
presents for any Oceasion, 
Jewish works purchased or exchanged. in small or large quanti- 
ties. A sixteen page catalogue free on application. Agent for the 
Australian colonies—Mr, 8. Goodman, Synagogue, York-street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 
\ ANTED, by the Publisher of the “ Jewish Chronicle, 
SECOND VOLUMES, Hebrew and Englist, of the tran- 
lation of the Bible, by Ur, Loniscu. They will. at the option of 
the. possesscr, be exchanged volume for volume for the first, third, 
or fourth, or the subscription orice will be returned for them. They 
must, however,be neither defective nor soiled. 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle office, price 5s. 
ISHOP COLENSO'’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part 1) CRITICALLY EKXAMINED. 
Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.” 

By Dr. A. BENISCH. 


be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 11, Castle Street, 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE in Four 
eJ Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume L5s., English alone, 6s. 6d 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. l0d., and English alone, 7s 
Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s, 
SHE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, |s. 64. 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 
Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s. 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
MAIMONIDES By DrA. Bentscn Price 2s 64, 
THe QUESTIVN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission. By Dr. A. Bentscu 
1858 Price 6d. 
AJ &S. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss E. Benazaquen) 
| PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE. 

Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for two 
or three Resident Boarders, 


15, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C, 
\ ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
Weddings and Private Dinner Parties, 
Vacancies for a few Resident Boarder 
Drawing-room Apariments to Let. 
Table d'Hote at six o’clock. 
\l AY’S HOTEL, 49, Claremont Terrace, New Bridg 
ay street, MANCHESTER. 
The above newly established Hotel and Restaurant, is most 
respectfully recommended to the Jewish public, where every com- 
fort and accommodation may be had on moderate terms. | 


LASS, CILINA, EARTHENWARE, and CHANDELIER 
SHOW KOOMS. 
Notice of Removal in consequence of the late Fire, 


DEFRLES and SONS’ TEMPORARY SHOW ROOMS, 

» 16and 17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 

Five minutes’ walk from their Late EstasLisuMenr, 147, 
HouNDSPITCH. 


RYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, New 
Designs, for the Dining and Drawing-room, either for Gas 
or Candle. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commercitat Srreer, 


ETROLEUM LAMPS and“WALL LIGHTS, MIRRORS‘ 
| (for India.) on 
J. DEFKIES AND SONS, 16 and 17, CoMMERCIAL-stTRECT. 


‘I1‘AVERN and HOTEL GLASS, Newest Patterns, Correct 
Measure. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CommerciaL strep. 


LEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES, for lz Pe sons, 
£1 18s. 6d. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commerctat Streret. 


[ve GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, CLUB, 


MESS, and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
ODS | romptly executed. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS supply Designs and Pattern’ Books 
3 F 


ree. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. © 
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Lozdon: Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the 

rietor, at his office, 11, Castle-sireet, Houndsditch, F.C, in the 
arish Aldgate, in the City of London. Friday, Oct. 


English famiiies. Charges moderate. Table d’Héte and Dinner 
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